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DECISION. 



I. 




|OEE than half a Century has now elapsed 
since a party assembled round the tea-table 
of Mrs. Falconer were busy in commenting 
on the conduct, and lamenting the ruin of one of their 
acquaintance, once a wealthy manufacturer in the 

neighbouring town of B . 

The topic was discussed, as such things usually are, 
with different xiews of the case, according to the 
original characters or the relative situations of the 
Speakers. Nearly all of them had in their own persons 
or their connections some sympathies with the party, 
except the lady of the house, whose attention was at 
this moment given rather to the hospitable attention 
due to her guests, than the subject of their discussion. 
But her little daughter, a child of about eleven years 
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old, who was generally too much of a romp to confine 
herself in the drawing-room, yet too intelligent to suffer 
anytliing interesting to escape her when there, was 
observed to glance her bright eye from one Speaker to 
another, and shake back the profusion of long ringlets 
which CQvered her neck, with an eageraess to catch 
every sound, that indicated how much her mind was 
employed on the subject. 

" Mr. Williams was impradent, he trusted the house 
of Bums and Son too far, lost a great deal, and could 
never recover it," said one. 

" How should he," said another, " since the expenses 
of his family were not lessened, and they were just at 
that period when young people ai-e inevitably expen- 
Biver* 

"Yes, indeed; they kept much Company, dressed 
well, and were seen everywhere," observed a third. 
" Had Mrs. Williams been prudent, I think something 
might have been done to save them from this total 
overthrow." 

"Poor womanl" exclaimed a Mrs. Brice, who was 
herself the mother of a large family, " what could she 
do, I wonder 1 Whilst we live in the world, we must 
mix with the world ; and the petty savings she could 
have made by any system of more rigid economy, at a 
time when her young people were forming connections 
and getting out in the world, could not overbalance the 
remarks to which she would have subjected them; 
indeed, such conduct would have iiyured her husband's 
credit, and brought on his min sooner." 
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" So much the better," said several gentlemen ; but 
the lady continued her assertions. 

" Say what you please ; but there are a thousand 
little things one must do, and must have, which, strictly 
speaking, are not necessary. Every wife must seek to 
Bustain her husband's credit; every mother must set 
off her children, and see them maintain their due rank 
in Society. To my own knowledge, Mrs. Williams was 
a good manager, and never spent a guinea, or ventured 
on any extra expenditure, where it was not impera- 
iively called for." 

The warmth and feeling with which this was uttered, 
by a woman.who was a model of propriety in her own 
conduct, sUenced, even where it did not convince. 
Murmuring sounds of pity were succeeding those of 
blame, when a cynical bachelor, who had not yet 
spoken, cried out in a tone yet more decisive than the 
lady's — 

** Fiddle faddle ! there iia nothing imperative but 
duty'^ 

In another moment the lately ebbing flow of words 
retumed, and amounted almost to clamorous Opposi- 
tion to Mr. Elderton's assertion. " It is fine taUdng !" 
— "What can a bachelor know about a familyl"--' 
" Harsh judgments ill become the fortunate!" — were 
heard on all sides; and so many condemnatory sen- 
tences, and more condemnatory glances, were thrown 
on the gentleman, that he became an object of pity to 
the child, who repeated his words over to herseif, to 
examine whether they were in themselves offensive, or 
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rendered so by the sharp, and somewhat contemptuoiis 
tone in which they were uttered. The result of this 
examination induced her to believe that the sentiment 
was right, for it accorded with all her mamma had 
taught her. She drew near to his chair, and, after a 
Short hesitation, said — 

" Then what ought Mr. and Mrs. Williams to have 
done r 

Mr. Elderton was not aware from whom the soft 
female voice proceeded, but he answered with that 
quickness and promptitude which rendered his man- 
ners too frequently unpleasant. 

" Since they had lost money and become poor, they 
should have resolved at once to seem poor — ^have re- 
dueed their establishment, directed the views of their 
children to situations more humble, but of course more 
easily attained; by which means they would have 
secured assistance from their industry, instead of in- 
creased expense from their accomplishments. They 
should have stepped down a little lower in life, until 
they were able to regain their place honourably, instead 
of holding it m misery by ruinous expedients, until 
they were thrown far, /ar below it." 

When Mr. Elderton ceased speaking, he became 
aware who had been his questioner, and that the smile 
of derision had banished the frown of anger from 
several countenances. Sensible that he had spoken in 
too grave a tone, when replying to so young and play- 
ful a querist, his countenance changed, he drew her 
kindly towards him, and said, half whisperingly— 
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" Well, Maria, how much of my long speech do you 
remember?" 

" I remember it all, though I can't repeat it/' 

" And how much of it do you understand?'* 

" A great deal, sir ; and I hope — I intend" — 

" To listen to my advice — heyl" 

" Indeed I do. I will say to myself every moming, 
* Duty is im/peratM " 

** Very good ; but, Maria, pray what ai*e the impera- 
tive duties which you are, I take it, at this very moment 
prescribing to that little curious heart of yours?" 

Maria's countenance answered in the first instanee 
by a deep blush ; but on casting her eyes around, and 
perceiving that every person was engaged with talking 
or tea-drinking, her tongue also found the power of 
reply, and she answered — 

" I think it is my duty not to lament dear Sharon- 
Lacey in Ireland, and the pretty gardens, and the 
hounds, and the people, and not to run about so wildly, 
nor play by ear instead of notes, and to take more 
pains in reading French." 

" And how will you manage to fulfil this very good 
catalogue of your present duties 1" 

" How? why, by setting a good resolution, by doing 
everjTthing in the world that can make my mamma 
happy. Is that the meaning of all you said ?" 

" Precisely. You have given even a better comment 
than Trim's on the fifth commandment, in my opinion 
—ha, ha, ha ! You are a good girl, a very good girl ; 
I will teach you German next year; you shall 
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read Goethe and Gesner some time, that you shall, 
Maria." 

Mr. Elderton's mother was a G^rman. As a mer- 
chant, bis connections lay principally in that country, 
to which he had long made annual Visits, and for 
which he was thought to have an over-weening par- 
tiality. Maria had leamed enough of these circum- 
stances to make her aware that in his opinion the 
praise given was high, and the offer made valuable, 
and she was at that happy age when all such offers are 
literally construed. She thanked him eagerly and 
warmly, placing, as she spoke, both her hands in his, 
by way of sealing the contract, a? well as claiming the 
promise ; for she conceived, though she could not 
define it, an idea that she was to fulfil her own duties 
according to her own sense of them, and to be rewarded 
by the friendship and the instruction of Mr. Elderton. 

The party around, and indeed the whole circle of 
their acquaintance, would have said, Poor Elderton, a 
confirmed bachelor, with harsh features, repelling voice, 
stiff curled queu wig, füll suit of buckram-lined brown, 
and a whole train of foreign peculiarities and un- 
bending brusquerie about him, was the last man on 
earth to attach a child, especially a child of Maria*s 
description — a gay, spoilt, laughter-loving little Hebe, 
with all the naivetö and untamed drollery of a wild 
Irish girl, tempered alone by that ardent sensibility of 
nature and enthusiastic love of her parents which might 
be supposed to render the cold lessons and severe coun- 
tenance of her grave friend peculiarly appalling. 
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Yet it is certain that from this time Maria did hold 
Mr. Elderton's memory in most affectionate respect. 
She was insensibly fiattered by thinking that he 
thought her worthy of a rational answer, and feeling the 
force of his assertions. She was a child of strong mind 
and vivid conceptions. Till within a few months she 
might have been said to exist only on her heart, which 
had expanded its young and glowing affections on 
every living thing in its circle, which were loved and 
nourished by her with an intensity of regard that made 
her soon acquainted not less with sorrow than joy. 
But at this period her mind was claiming to be heard 
also. The change of Situation, the increase of Com- 
pany, and the distinctness of character that Company 
bore; above all, the diminished style of her father's 
household, and the frequent solicitude on her mother's 
mild countenance, alike led her to thinh It is, how- 
ever, certain that no previous circumstance or conver- 
sation had ever induced so many reflections in Maria's 
mind as those of the present evening ; and there were 
times when she was on the point of saying to her 
mother, " Why have we only two men instead of fivel 
and two horses instead of four ? Is it the custom in 
England for gentlemen to have counting-houses in- 
stead of hunting parties 1 or are we beginning to be 
poor like Mr. Williams?" But unbounded tendemess 
and intuitive delicacy forbade her to speak, and she 
happily turned her meditations to those objects in her 
own education which a prudent and elegant mother was 
constantly pointing out to her attention. 
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ga FALCONEE waa, or rather had been, a 
country gentleman in the north of Itdand, 
where his anceBtore had long äourished in 
the midet of au attacbed teuantry, thankfui for their 
reeidence and proud of their merit HiB father, it is 
true, had early in life made a trip ta Bath, which 
occasiooed a mortgage on his estate ; but he brought 
thence a wife whose fiiture fortunes repaired it, and he 
determined, in coasequence of thia error, to bring up 
tbis hlB only aon at home, and so imbue bis mind with 
the love of his cunutry, eo eatiBQr bis desire of pleasnre 
by the indulgencee he would procure him, tbat the 
mania of spending his estate- in England, which was 
even then a very prevaleut one, ehould never affect the 
head of his beloved Carlos. 

Year aller year pasaed on, and the carea of parental 
soUcitude appeared to attain tbeir olyect. The youtb 
became unrivalled as a sportsman, seldom sigbed even 
for a Winter in Dublin, and had the furtber merit of 
entering with the utmost ardoui into the variotis 
Bchemes for bettering his estates which now employed 
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the riper years of his father. What with following 
hounds or birds; raising fences or destroying them; 
draining bogs, irrigating commons, Clearing rough 
land, cultivating meadows, feeding cattle, netting fish, 
dancing at balls of all kinds, riding to meetings of all 
descriptions ; aiding his father to entertain the gentle- 
men, and his mother to amuse the ladies — Carlos was 
fully employed ; and although he always "kept moving," 
in a more extended sense — 

"He ne'er had changed, or wished to cbange his place." 

A terrible accident deprived Mr. Falconer of his ex- 
cellent father, a few months afler his minority had 
passed, and might be said to give his mother a death- 
blow at the same time, since she never afterwards 
recovered her spirits or enjoyed her health. To assist 
her efforts, they now made a trip to England, crossing 
to ehester, and thence proceeding to Blackpool, where 
they remained some time. Here the sorrows of the 
truly mouming son were consoled by the passion which 
a beautiful orphan inspired, who was then lamenting 
the death of her mother, and had been brought by her 
guardian to this place for that change of scene and 
relief of mind which they also sought. 

Carlos was handsome, frank, ingenuous, attentive, 
and at this period interesting in no common degree. He 
was also of ancient family, unsullied character, and 
large, independent property. Of course the young crea- 
ture to whom he paid his devoirs, and who was scarcely 
more than a child, and her pmdent guardian, were alike 
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14 THE MAN OF SGUEMES. 

pleased with him, and hü mother was not less pleased 
with them, The only deficiency of good in this case was 
the want of some difficulty to conquer, some trouble to 
go through, by which the busy, bustling, active Carlos 
could be employed. A jouraey with the guardian over 
great part of North Wales, followed by another to 
Sharon-Lacey, supplied this deficiency, after which the 
truly impatient bridegroom had the felicity of conduct- 
ing his bride thither also, who, even then, had not at- 
tained her sixteenth year. 

Mrs. Falconer was exquisitely beautiful, but so deli- 
cate that she resembled an exotic plant unfit to bear 
change to a less genial atmosphere. It soon became 
evident to her idolizing husband and his tender mother 
that the wide hospitalities so long established at Sharon- 
Lacey could not be sustained by her. Hence, to a cer- 
tain degree they were diminished. But as Mr. Falconer 
was not a reading man, in proportion as he was with- 
drawn from Company, he engaged the more in field 
Sports, which pursuit gave way by degrees to a passion 
for improvement, which he pushed without the know- 
ledge attained by experience, or even the theories offered 
by others, to an extent which soon became alarming, 
and combined with previous circumstances to bring his 
mother to the grave, at the period when her jointure 
became necessary for his relie£ 

By this time he had become immersed in schemes 
which took such entire possession of his mind, that he 
might be said to grow rieh in Imagination, in propor- 
tion as he was poor in purse. His young wife listened 
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with artless, unquestioning simplicity, to bis golden 
dreams for a considerable time, happy in bis bappiness, 
and more tban contented witb tbe personal comforts 
and unsparing indulgences witb wbicb bis love and bis 
tbougbtlessness alike supplied ber. Tbe sorrows and 
deatb of bis motber, and bis eager appropriation of tbat 
motber^s property, notwitbstanding bis sincere regret, 
opened ber eyes, and sbe endeavoured to win bim from 
pursuing pbantoms wbicb migbt end in ruin. As it was 
necessary for tbem botb to visit England on account of 
ber Coming of age, sbe appeared to bave every prospect 
of succeeding in ber wisbes. 

A large sum of money in tbe ftmds, and an extensive, 
ancient, but not very productive estate, were now put 
into tbe bands of tbis young couple, and unbappily tbe 
wedding settlement of tbe lady was also entrusted to 
ber own keeping. Mr. Falconer entered on bis new 
possessions witb apparent wisdom, for be stopped sud- 
denly all bis former projects, wbetber good or bad, made 
a considerable reform in bis establisbment, observing, 
perbaps justly, " tbat a rieb man may do, wbat a poor 
one dare not," and tben bade bis wife farewell, and re- 
turned again to ber property in Wales. 

He bad taken it into bis bead tbat a mountain on 
tbis estate, wbose only merit bad bitberto been tbat of 
a sbeep walk, would prove to bim a nüne rieb as Peru- 
via's in tbe product of iron ore, and so mucb was be 
bent on tbis pursuit tbat be resolved to sacrifice every 
otber scbeme for its attainment. 

To tbis end be now resigned tbe Company of a lovely 
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and beloved wife, who was to him, and found in hini, 
all the relations of life, and the endearing prattle of a 
sweet Infant, in whose very appearance he would have 
found a usefiil monitor, reminding him of her claim as 
the heir of two ancient inheritances, and as a female 
unallied and unprotected aave by himself. 

But, alas ! every schemer is a gambler, not originally 
moved by the same avarice, but certainly acted upon 
by the same Impetus. Falconer, in domestic life, was 
a warm friend, a generous master, a noble landlord, an 
affectionate husband. But when he escaped that sacred 
circle his prevailing passion exerted over him the in- 
fluence ascribed to demoniac possession> and carried him 
" whithersoever it would." There was no fatigue too 
great for him to encounter, no scheme too wild for him 
to adopt, if it forwarded his end, and by the same rule- 
no expense too exorbitant for him to adventure. So 
much " had appetite increased e*en by the meat it fed 
on," that in changing the subject he only confirmed the 
propensity, which by this time had nearly swallowed 
up every other predilection, and become not less his 
amusement than his business. 

Iron ore was indeed found, but it produced no golden 
harvest, and required a larger capital than our unfortu- 
nate projector could now command. As the working 
of his mine naturally led him to an aequaintance with 
those who were likely to purchase iron, he became ne- 
cessanly much connected with that town in which the 
most was consumed, and after the lapse of a few years 
formed a partnership with two persons whora he justly 

(158) 
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conceived better acquainted with the commercial part 
of bis undertaking than himself. These years had been 
spent by Mrs. Falconer in great anxiety and comparative 
solitude, for she had been without the Company of him 
whom she held as dear to her heart, as attractive to her 
sight, as he had ever been. It will be naturally con- 
cluded that in such a Situation her child had enjoyed a 
paramount place in the consideration of the young 
mother, and that although in some respects blameably 
indulged, yet as being the constant companion and pupil 
of her mother, the partaker of her cares and charities, 
her gentle control over numerous dependants, her hos- 
pitable reception of noble and enlightened visitants, she 
had imbibed an exercise of heart and understanding, 
an attachment to her mother which went beyond the 
common ties of nature, as they are feit by affectionate 
children in general. 

The hurried visit» of Mf. Falconer to his own house, 
the deep solicitude too generally impressed at this period 
upon his countenance, and the consternation in whicli 
all around seemed left after his departure, would un- 
doubtedly have tended to render his presence productive 
of pain, rather than pleasure to Maria, if she liad not 
witnessed the more than happiness with which her 
mamma beheld him, and the overwhelming sorrow wliich 
followed his departures, and which she attributed simply 
to the fact of his going to England, which she thcrefore 
considered a very naughty place, and reprobated with 
all the warmth of her country and the »implicity of 
her age. 

(168) 2 
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At length the time arrived wben it became necessary 
for them all to remove thither. Sharon-Lacey, long 
mortgaged to its ntmost valne, became tbe property of 
one who had fireely supplied the specnlating improver 
to this very end, and consoled himself at those moments 
wben bis consdence reproved bim, for tbe removal of an 
old and bigbly estimated family, by observing 'Hbat as 
tbere was no son tbe name of Falconer would in tbe 
course of a few years inevitably perisb, and antedating 
tbat event was of no great moment." 

Wben tbe time came tbe beart of Falconer was in- 
deed wounded, but be feit called upon as a busband to 
snpport bis wife, wbo, altbougb willing to retum to ber 
native country under circumstances of diminisbed im- 
portance, and desirous of embracing any Situation wbicb 
secured bis society, could not witness tbe bitter sorrow 
of ber Irisb peasantry and bear tbe lamentations of ber 
senrants witbout acute sufTering. Rieb and poor, old 
and young, poured in upon tbem witb tbat genuine 
fiüness of sympatby, tbat mixed language of grief, re- 
proacb, and intreaty, wbicb spoke an interest in tbeir 
future welfare, a remembrance of past favours, and in- 
dignation towards tbeir supposed enemies, indicating 
all tbe intense feelings tbat agitate tbe genuine Irisb- 
man, wbiob tbe.present circle feit tbey bad tbe more 
rigbt to express, because Mr. Falconer bad been des- 
tined from bis birtb to live and die among tbem by bis 
still lameuted fatber. 

Yet a sense of wbat was due to " bis bonour," in wbat 
tbey deemed "bis day of sorrow," and still more tbeir 
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deep respect for bis gentle lady, somewhat restrained 
their intrusion. Whilst the aged people hung round 
their horses* necks, and the yo\uig ones sought, by ren- 
dering themselves useful, to show the last fond Services 
of hearts which could only endure their feelings by ex- 
pressing them through some medium, many gathered 
round the child, on whom they gazed with an admira- 
tion that was almost idolatry, and deplored as if she 
were a victim appointed to sacrifice. 

" Ah ! it's little your honoured grandfather looked to 
such a day as this, my swate crature ; but it's like ye'll 
come back to your place, lady, in due time, an' then 
you'U remember the childer if my head be laid, becase 
they're all your own to the thing in my arms ; look up, 
Sheely dare, and make your obadience to miss»'' 

" Hold your tongue, wife, what for would ye brake 
the heart o' the angel 1 Isn't the eyes of her running 
over all day wi' laving the birds, and the hounds, and 
the childer, and the foals, that she fed wi' her own 
beautiful hands; oh, blessing on the hour she'll reign 
over US." 

If those who help us in the day of distress are dear to 
US, still more dear are those we have assisted. As poor 
little Maria heard the blessings called on her head, from 
Ups that had hailed her approach on the bed of sickness, 
or in the hour of want, she feit as if they were so dear 
to her, so entwined with her earliest recollections and 
her happiest moments, that her very heart was breaking 
under the pain of Separation. 

Indeed she was so terribly affected at last that Mr. 
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Falconor was ohlij^ed to carry her in his arms to the 
carrinRo, and nothing less powerful than the sight of 
lior m<)thcr*8 teare, could have indueed her to make the 
effort« to overcome her sorrow, necessary for her own 
hcalth and the comfort of her parents. Novelty of 
Bccnc at length roused that curiosity so natural to her 
Rge, and succeeded in eflfecting the eure of her grief, yet 
it was by slow degrees, and with many relapses, that 
she rcturned to that composure of spirits which enabled 
lier to eiyoy the new, and, of course, attractive scenes 
which were offered in their joumey from Scotland, 

where they landed, to the distant town of B , 

Mr. Falconer had, with due attention to the health, 
liabits, and taste of his lady, procured her a house about 
two miles out of town, which had been very handsomely 
fiimished by the cares of Mrs. Ingalton, his partner's 
wife, was surrounded by the necessary appendages of a 
gentleman's house on a small scale, and certainly pos- 
scssed in its narrow bounds many comforts, and even 
elegances, which would have been looked for in vain 
either in the old rambling manor house where she was 
born, in Wales, or the turetted, but of late neglected, 
walls of Sharon-Lacey. The wife was still young enough 
to conform her taste to circumstances, and in possessing 
the husband from whom she had been so much divided, 
and assuring herseif of his undiminished aflfection, she 
feit thankful for the change in her Situation, and ven- 
tured to lock forward with hope to brighter prospects, 
as offered by her stiU sanguine husband. Maria was 
now not less willing to be pleased, but the noveltics 
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around her were by no means agreeable. She said " the 
pretty rooms were only like large closets, the garden 
itself was only a great carpet. There was no orchard, 
no dairy, no long room for dances, above all, no aviary 
nor green-house, and when you look^d out of the Win- 
dows there was only one green meadow on the other 
side of a brbad dusty road, no river, no mountains, nor 
even a common with huts upon it, there were neither 
children nor pigs as far as she could see, nor any thing 
to be kind to whatever." 

All these wants were forgotten the foUowing Christ- 
mas, when her father brought home a little Welsh girl, 
the daughter of a respectable man whom he had em- 
ployed there, and who had bequeathed her and the few 
hundreds he had saved, to the care of a master whom 
he justly deemed honourable and liberal She was about 
a year older than Maria, pretty, artless, gentle, and 
aflfectionate, but little informed and wholly devoid of 
accomplishment. It was the great joy of Marias heart 
to give and to love, and she seized on Ellen Powis in 
a twofold sense, for the purpose of expending upon 
her all the good in her power. The aid bestowed on 
the lovely little orphan was returned sevenfold in her 
own improvement. The little mad-cap Irish, and the 
untaught Welsh girl, became every day more attached 
to each other, and so forward in their education as to 
attract the admiration of all who knew them, 

This was at present, perhaps, rather a sensible than 
a polished circle. Few old families resided in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a manufacturing town, but 
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the only two who came under tbis description, and who 
had always held themselves aloof from all connection 

with the inhabitants of B , wbatever tbeir wealth 

ür local influence, visited Mrs. Falconer immediately 
on her arrival, and treated her not less with marked 
respect as one of themselves, than with that affectionate 
interest her person, manners, and Situation were cal- 
culated to excite. These were General and Mrs. Birchett, 
an elderly couple, whose children were dispersed by 
marriage and profession abroad in the world^ and Sir 
James and Lady Trevannion, a young couple, married 
within a year or two, of amiable manners and good dis- 
Position, although continuing to hold a strong line of 
demarcation with their plebeian neighbourhood, which 
retumed with interest every indication of pride or 
contempt. 

The first name in the house with which Mr. Falconer 
had joined himself was Mayton, a gay bachelor; the 
third, as we already have observed, was Ingalton, a 
man of mild, unassuming deportment, married to an 
amiable, lady-like woman, who had made him the 
happy father of a promising family. The first partner 
travelled much, as they had an extensive iron foundry 
in Sweden. The last in the firm managed their afifairs 
at home, for which he was well calculated in every 
respect, save the delicacy of his general health. Mr. 
Falconer held a middle Station, as having too little 
knowledge for a leader, yet being too important to be 
placed last, and reduced as his fortune really was, he yet 
brought with him a reinforcement of money, which waa 

4 
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of great consequence to the houBe, and waa mognified 
eo much by report, that he now entered on hie new 
statioa uudei circumetances not less flattering to his 
self-lave, tban to those hopes wbich it was hü error 
and miafortune to indulge. 
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will be evident that cur little heroine, for 

Bume time at leaiit, would excbange oue set 
of llatterers for another, and would move 
tlie quecn of a new empire, perhapa more seductive 
thaa the lost. She was freqnentlj made tha medium 

üf paying court to her mother by thoee ladiea of B , 

who were desirous of classing themaelvea in the highest 
circle of society tbeir counliy boasted. Mothera wiahed 
to aee their daughters posBeaa the same gracefid agility, 
the same unafTected dignity, and artlesa witcheiy, which 
made her beauty but a second charm in Maria, and 
which even a London education at a great expense did 
not impart to their darlinga. But these advancea rarely 
led to anything that could be termed intimacy with 
mother or daughter. MrB. Falconer really loved Mrs. 
Ingalton, and she waa amueed by the society of Lady 
Trevannion, and with them and the busy, lively com- 
pauioaa who were always with her, she was content. 
The circumstances of her married Iife, added to her 
early loea of friends, had irapreesed a pensive charaeter, 
a meek, but conetant soUcitude on her apirita, which 
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made the glare and bustle of life rather painful than 
pleasing to her. She loved society, but she disliked 
parade, and the beauty and elegance which rendered 
her an object of unbounded admiration, never affected 
her in any way incompatible with this love of retire- 
ment, and her continued devotion to a husband whose 
fine person, and frank and graceful manners, she now 
saw to more advantage than ever, in a circle where 
they were unrivalled. 

From the period in which we introduced Maria, until 
she completed her fifteenth year, nothing oecurred 
worthy of notice, except the fact that she really claimed 
the promise of Elderton, and notwithstanding a decided 
predilection for music and a passion for reading, which 
often encroached upon the hours devoted to rest, she 
yet engaged in learning the German language with such 
avidity and perseverance as to render her a delightful 
pupil. At a time when her mind was fully occupied 
with this pursuit, and she was enabled to enter with a 
high relish into the beauties of the German Poets, Mrs. 
Falconer mentioned an intention of sending Ellen 
Powis for a couple of years to a superior school. 

" School ! dear mother — ^you forget that she is older 
than I am, because she happens to be less." 

"No, my love, I do not; she is precisely at the age 
when a sensible, reflecting girl, will really derive benefit 
from the lessons she will receive. Ellen has a very 
small fortune, and it is desirable that she should im- 
prove it, which she might do in the most respectable 
manner if her education were more complete." 
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'*She will want no fortune, she will live with us, 
you know. I always thought she came here to be my 
friend and sister as long as we lived." 

" But when your mother assures you, Maria, that it 
will be better and happier for Ellen to render herseif 
independent, and adds the Information, that Lady Tre- 
vannion will take her as govemess to her little girls, 
and treat her, you are certain, most kindly, you will 
see, Maria, that — ^*' 

" I see only that — ^that you wish it, mamma,'' said 
Maria, rushing out of the room to hide her tears, every 
trace of which were, however, banished when she next 
saw Ellen, lest what she considered bad news should 
add to her aflfliction. For this, however, Ellen had 
been prepared, for whispers had met her ear, never 
offered to that of the daughter, and she was aware that 
the plan was every way eligible, and embraced it as a 
part of those unbounded kindnesses which had been 
showered upon her ever since she entered the family. 
She departed, and Maria feit as if half her world was 
taken from her. 

It will be evident, that Ellen had in a great measure 
supplied to Maria that portion of her mother^s society, 
which was now necessarily given to her father, and on 
her absence, the mother and daughter insensibly re- 
ßumed their former Situation with each other. Mr. 
Falconer was much engaged, for Mr. Mayton now re- 
sided wholly abroad, and his management there had 
been of late extremely unproductive. Mr. Ingalton's 
health had become so bad as to render him unequal to 
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all exettion, and as his eldest son was gone to the 
East Indies, he had, to the great grief of his wife, recalled 
Frank (his second son, who had been intended for the 
Church) from the nniversity, to assist him in the count- 
ing house. 

Mr. Falconer was really sorry for this youth, and 
opposed the change in his destination as long as he was 
able. He was just nineteen, and devoted to literary 
pursuits with all the ardour generaUy experienced at 
that period of life, combined with high intellect, fine 
Imagination, a soul attnned hy piety to every pure and 
lofty association, and that happy mixture of playful 
fancy and pensive reflection, which rendered him well 
caculated for giving cbarms to a gay hour, and interest 
to a sad one. 

To a young man with such habits and desires, as 
Frank had been permitted from his cradle to indulge, 
this unexpected mandate appeared a sentence cruel as 
death. So much was he overwhelmed by it, that the 
weak Constitution and parental affection of his father 
rendered him incapable of insisting on the sacrifice, 
and Frank would have carried his point but for the 
irresistible pleadings of his mother. " Your brother," 
said she, " has left his country, probably for life, your 
father may linger long, but he will never be restored, 
and what will become of your mother and three sisters, 
if you persist in pursuing a profession, where, even if 
you are successful, it is utterly uulikely that you can 
assist US." 

When Mr. Falconer retailed this conversation at 
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liome, and added that poor Frank had yielded to his 
muthcr's cntreaties, Mrs. Falconer praised him highly, 
and Said, '' She was impatient to know him." Maria 
obser^'cd only, ** He had done his duty ;" but she soon 
afterwards said, " yet surely there can be no occasion 
to distress him thus? for when his father dies he 
must be rieh enough to provide for his widow and 
daiighters." 

No answer was retumed, but her mother sighed 
dceply, and her father appeared restless and alarmed. 
She recollected lately seeing the former in tears one 
moming on entering her dressing-room, and that in 
reply to her inquiries, she had uttered some very extra- 
ordinary words, indicating a sense of unworthy conduct 
on her own mind. Maria thought something must be 
wrong, but hoped she should soon see it relieved. She 
was at least certain that " weak nerves," a disorder theu 
as much in every one's mouth as " bilious complaints " 
aro now, must be the sole cause of her mother*s self- 
aecusation. 

From this time, however, Mrs. Falconer's spirits and 
health were much aflfected, and were so much worse 
apparently when Maria more particularly attended to 
her, that she was earnestly requested to forbear every 
mark of peculiar tenderness, and endeavour by every 
possible means to divert her from all subjects of 
thought. As, however, nothing could induce the 
patient either to seek the common relief offered by a 
watering-placc, or to plunge into promiscuous society, 
Mr. Falconer invited youug Ingalton to spend every 
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moment he could spare from his new, and to him, dis- 
gusting duties, with tliem; as he found that quiet 
Society afforded more regulär relief to his wife's spirits, 
than any more violent Stimulus; and next to Mrs. 
Ingalton she prized the society of her son Francis. 

In fact, the very dejection of this young man was 
beneficial to those who conversed with him, since it 
induced them to soothe and enliven a mind which well 
merited their kindness, and would richly repay -their 
endeavours to unfold its stores. In a short time Maria 
forgot her loss in Ellen's society ; saw with gratitude 
the relief her mother experienced, and that the more 
deep though less constant oppression which had of late 
been visible in her father's manners, again gave way to 
that sanguine temperament which was natural to liim. 
It was difl&cult to say whether this disposition in Mr. 
Falconer was more to be lamented, or rejoiced over. 
Unquestionably it had induced him to engage in peril- 
ous enterprises, and pursue unwise objects, but it also 
preserved him, generally speaking, in such a flow of 
spirits, that his exertions continued unparalyzed amidst 
losses and vexations of the most enervating nature, and 
his temper remained pleasant and cheerful to his own 
household. Unlike many domestic despots who em- 
bitter the prosperity they bestow by the tyranny of 
their tempers, poor Falconer went step by step to ruin 
with the bustling gaiety of one who was accumulating 
possessions, and the affectionate indulgence of a heart 
that thought it could never bestow too much on the 
objects of its affection. 
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Consistently with this disposition, he was in the 
habit of coDcealing all painful circnmstances as much 
as possible from bis wife, and when from time to time 
ehe discovered tbem, be still insisted tbat sbe would 
keep tbem from her dangbter, bnt as all parties were 
by nature little calculated for disguise, many tbings 
inevitably crept ont wbicb, witbont exciting any great 
alann, yet drew tbe mind of Maria from subjects of 
elegant occupation to reflection of a painful nature, 
but wbich tended greatly to strengtben her mind, 
expand ber views of existence, and above all, to lead 
ber to religious exercise of tbougbt and tbat faitb wbich 
is tbe only certain support of the souL Endued with 
acute feeling, a vivid imagination, ardent afifections, a 
fine taste for all tbat is beautifcd in nature and excel- 
lent in art, a contempt for all meanness^ and an utter 
abborrence of vice, — and freed by tbe peculiar circnm- 
stances in wbich ber lifo bad been spent, alike from 
the vulgär pride of wealth, and the less xepulsive but 
equally strong prejudices wbich sbe imbibed from ber 
birth, as the sole representative of two ancient families, 
— there was in her character something romantic, in- 
dependent, and almost eccentric so far as it was devel- 
oped in conversation ; but in her complete devotedness 
to her mother, ber sisterly attachment to Ellen, and 
ber enthusiastic love of music, wbich amounted per- 
baps to a passion, those who associated with ber saw 
only a most amiable and accomplished, as well as 
beautiful girl. 

Mr. Elderton bad been a long time abroad in conse- 
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qnence of having much extended his business on the 
continent, about the period of which we speak. On his 
return, finding tbat poor Ingalton was on the point of 
death, and that many unpleasant reports were stirring 
respecting the honse, which his own knowledge of 
Mayton's conduct were caJculated to confirm, he bent 
his Steps towards Mr. Falconer's house the first evening 
he could spare. On his way he was overtaken by 
Maria, on horseback, who greeted him with all the joy- 
ful warmth so prominent in her character. On looking 
up, he saw with surprise, how much time had improved 
her during his absence, for she had grown considerably, 
and her slight but graceful and finished form was seen 
to advantage in her close habit, nor did her plumed hat 
less become her animated and beautiful face. Mr. 
Elderton*s gaze brought blushes into her cheeks — or 
was it not the inquiry as to who was the young gentle- 
man her companion ? 

" It is Frank Ingalton," said Maria, in a low voice — 
" poor feUow, he was obliged much against his inclina- 
tion to leave Oxford, and take his father's place in the 
counting-house. It was very hard upon him, but he is 
really good, and has consented to give himself up to 
trade." 

** Which he pursues by riding about with you," said 
the old gentleman, in his usual dry, satirical vein. 

"He pursues it," retumed Maria, haughtily, "as 
every man ought to do. I was taking my usual airing, 
met him, and induced him to take my groom*s horse." 

The account would have been perfectly satisfactory 
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to her old friend, but for the torrent of blushes, and the 
angry, yet somewhat timid tone, in which it was 
uttered Mr. Elderton pursued bis way, spent tbe 
evening with the family, and walked home with the 
young man, who, he confessed to himself, was indeed, 
for that neighbourhood, quite a paragon, but he yet in- 
ternally maintained " ought never to think of Maria.'* 

Again, and again, he met them, and closely observed 
the conduct of Frank, whose evenings were usually 
enlivened by running over, if but for a Single hour, to 
Mr. Falconer's. When by chance he did not come, it 
was evident that Maria's mind was estranged, her in- 
strument was out of tune, her voice affected by the air. 
The books she had lately read were all of his recom- 
mending, the letter she had been writing to Ellen was 
fiUed with anecdotes which he had related, or traits of 
virtue and sensibility which he had exhibited. It 
appeared evident to the awakened mind of her old 
friend, that Maria had decidedly imbibed that passion 
which would give colour to her future existence, but he 
knew not whether the total indifference evinced on the 
Bubject by her parents, arose from a concurrence with 
the wishes of the young people, caused by their evidently 
deep regard for young logalton, or from the pressure 
of more afifecting, though ßuppressed objects of anxiety, 
acting upon their spirits and preventing due attention 
to one of so much moment. 

The pale, interesting countenance of Frank, and his 
pensive modesty of manners still continuing, were an 
assurance at length to Mr. Elderton " thät he had never 
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told his love," for there would have been momeots 
when even the most anxious sod, the most prudent 
tradesman must have betrayed that triumphant sense 
of happiness, the possession of such a heart as Maria's 
would inevitably bestow, especially on one whose sensi- 
bility was evidently acute. " Perhaps," he would say, 
" after all, there is nothing in this intercourse beyond 
that of an attached sisterly regard on Maria's part, feit 
for one who acts as a brother to her, and a son to her 
parents. The young man*s mind may have been so 
wedded to his books, that even the charms and accom- 
plishments of Maria failed to affect him when he was a 
stranger, and she is now become familiär to him as a 
friend, if so, they will be saved from a foolish match, 
and I have nothing to tremble for in the future f|te of 
my pretty favourite." 

Yet he soon did tremble ; for Ellen returned, and she 
too was improved in person and manners, though in 
his eyes every way inferior to Maria, who hailed her 
appearance with all the fondness of infancy, and that 
soft, languid tendemess of joy, which was indicative of 
a heart oppressed by the fulness of its own unanalyzed 
feelings, and which gave to friendship which it was 
proud to express, the character of that passion it was 
as yet unauthorized to reveal. This was foUowed by 
evident anxiety, by coldness, and alternate kindness, 
towards him who caused the struggle, and occasionally 
by a kind of stem self-command, which triumphed over 
all inquietude, and suggested to her observing friend, 
the hope that she hiid discovercd the state of her own 

(168) 3 
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heart, and would coDquer a passion feit for one who 
did not return it, without suffering its effects to appear, 
or gaining from pity that which love had not aecorded— 
a State which he well knew the pride and delicacy of 
her nature would render insupportable. 

In all this, Frank's conduct was not only blalneless 
Init entitlcd to the highest praise. His constant atten- 
tion to business, his affcctionate attentions to his slowly 
declining parent, the variety of his knowledge, and his 
unassuming display of those talents which render 
domestic society captivating as well as endearing, were 
such as to quicken the benevolent attentions of Mr. 
Elderton to his feelings and manners, from a sincere 
desire to add to the future happiness of Maria. He 
was so situated in life, that he could without iiyury to 
others have ofifered in a share of his own extensive 
business the means of competence, whenever the final 
downfall of the house — in which the fortunes of the 
young people were alike centered— should render his 
friendship necessary to that end. But if Frank did not 
love Maria as she merited to be loved, it was by no 
means his wish to tempt him to marry her by the offer 
of fortune. He believed that there was not a man on 
earth who deserved her, and least of all was he inclined 
to accord that praise te one who, however meritorious 
in other respects, could daily witness the graceful 
energy, the glowing affection, the varied talent she dis- 
played, within the narrow circle which circumstances 
now seldom extended beyond her own family, without 
according her equal love and admiration. 
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Such were the thoughts passing in Mr. Elderton's 
mind, when Ellen, evidently with great pain, obeyed 
the summons of Lady Trevannion, who had with extra- 
ordinary kindness waited for her so long, that to havc 
trespassed further on her forbearance, would have 
caused a breach of friendship between the families. As 
her present home was at the distance of four or five 
miles, though Maria had it in her power to ride over 
every day, yet it was evidently Ellen*s duty to remain 
much at home, and Mr. Elderton rejoieed for her own 
sake in the circumstance. His eye was upon all the 
circle, and his heart ached for all, under the Impression 
that evil was impending upon them, both from 
threatened misfortunes without, and unsuspected 
enemies within. 




IV. 
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|URING the period of which we have been 
speaking, everything in the affairs of Mr. 
Falconer had been gradually growing worse. 
The conduct of that partner who was resident abroad, 
gave too much reason to believe that he was either, as 
an extravagant man, drawing from the mother country 
the sources of improper expenditure, or amassing wealth 
by which to secure himself in possession of certain pro- 
perty, when the afifairs of the house should come to a 
termination by the approaching dissolution of partner- 
ship, which would take place at the time when Miss 
Falconer came of age, a circumstance which it had been 
understood had some connection with her father's pro- 
perty now in business. 

This eventful period was looked to with much 
anxiety by all the parties concerned, — as they had 
found it impossible to bring Mayton to his duty — but 
by no person so much as Mrs. Falconer, whose solici- 
tude on her daughter's account had naturally been 
quickened from observing her artlcss predilection for a 
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young man, for whom she feit herseif the most decided 
preference. The dreams of ambition she might have 
had for such a daughter were nearly obliterated by 
anxiety, and self-reproach which though not venting 
itself in tears or lamentations had long sat heavy on 
her heart — ^the sad secret which preyed there, and was 
slowly, but certainly, wearing away health and life, 
waß suddenly developed. 

One day Mr. Elderton entered at an hour very 
uuusual with him, and wearing a very disturbed counte- 
nance. The mother and daughter, were both at the 
moment engaged in making up some cheap clothing for 
one of their poor neighbours, but so much were they 
alike Struck by the hurry and perplexity of his counte- 
nancC;. that with one voice they inquired, "what was 
the matter 1" 

" The house of Kreutzers have failed in Dantzic, by 
which I shall lose a large sum of money, and I am 
obliged to set out without an hour's delay. So I ran 
forward to bid you good-bye.*' 

" Kreutzers ! " exclaimed Mrs. Falconer, " surely 
Frank spoke of them as being people with whom Mr. 
Mayton ought to lodge money/' 

" Very likely— we all think of ourselves first— but I 
certainly ought to have told you what I leamt as I 
came hither, that poor Ingalton died about an hour ago 
in Frank's arms, whilst Falconer was— according to his 
daily custom— reading him the letters." " Perhaps— I 
really fear — it looks as if this bad news had something 
to do with it." 
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^ Puor Frank !" exclaimed Maria, borsting into tears. 
Mrs. Falconer neither spoke, nor wept, bat slie looked 
on the point of fainting, yet exerted herself to ring the 
bell and order the carriage to be got ready inunediately. 

''You are going to poor Mr& Ingalton, mamma, I 
will go with you," said Maria. 

" No, my love, you must not, I must see your father, 
I must inquire into all these distressing circumstances.'' 

l^Iaria was on the point of saying ''Mr. Elderton will 
go with you,** for she did not like her mother to depart 
cvidontly ill alone, when undergoing much internal 
a^dtation, but she saw that she preferred being alone 
at this mument, and was well aware that although a very 
frieudly man in the main, he was by no means a gentle 
biuder of bleeding wounds. Mrs. Falconer, therefore, 
departed, without taking Mr. Elderton, although his 
hat was in his hand to set out for B also. 

" Surely," said Maria, reverting to this bad news, 
" you will not lose much, my dear sir ?" 

" I shall not be ruined by it, Maria, certainly, but I 
shall lose at one stroke the profits of many years* 
labour, which is provoking enough. -A^' impcrU, I am 
a bachelor, and my habits are not expensive." 

'' That is a great comfort at a time like this,** said 
Maria, following the glance of his eye around the 
elegantly furnished room in which she sat : " I confess 
I should be more distressed for Mrs. Ingalton than 
you, were she, in addition to her widowhood, to lose 
her property too, what would become of her and the 
girlsr* 
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" Think for yourself— your mother, Maria. She has 
a brother, a son, and the circumstance of her widow- 
hood will raise her friends — but you, I tremble for you, 
I confess I do." 

" You are very good, but I think there is no com- 
parison in the case, if my father were even ruined in 
his business, which God forbid should be the case, my 
mothefs property undoubtedly — ^" 

" Has your mother property 1 Are you sure of that ?" 

" I am sure of nothing, but I understood our estates 
in Wales were hers, and I always concluded — '^ 

"Pshaw! you concluded. You ought to have known^ 
you had an undoubted right to know — you who have a 
better head for business than one man in a thousand — 
who were born heiress to two old estates in two difierent 
countries— I have no patience with any of ye— and so 
at this time of day when you must be a long way past 
eighteen, you don't know whether your mother really 
has property left, or whether your father has made 
ducks and drakes of it, in the same manner as he did 
with his own ]" 

Maria drew up her head haughtily, as if to say, 
" Beware how you speak of my parents." 

" Nay, nay, Maria, look not thus on me. I honour 
your feelings, but there are points in life where all 
feeling whether of delicacy, tenderness, or even what 
you erroneously deem duty, should be compelled to give 
way before the more imperious dictates of that positive 
duty, common honesty, and common sense. It is said 
in the town, that your mother, unhappily holding her 
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own settleinent, lias been induced from time to time to 
give up property over wbich it gave her i)ower. In 
fact, I know that about two years since she did so to a 
great amount, and I fear she has little, very IMe left." 
"It is sol—it must be so !" said Maria, in a voice 
scarcely articulate with the agitation awakened by 
recollections that nished to her mind ; " I remember 
well, when she had that long low fever on the spirits 
before you came home — yes, yes, she used to weep 
bitterly whenever she saw me, and has even yet never 
recovered. Frank and I used — " 

" Frank and you ! dear Maria, allow me to ask you 
one more question." 

" No, no, I can answer no more," said Maria, blushing, 
trembling, and gasping for breath. 
" But there is no engagement ?" 
" Oh, no, no ! certainly no engagement." 
Maria covered her face with her hands as she spoke, 
but the throbbings of her heart, the universal pulsation 
of her frame, bespoke the severity of her sensations 
which were indescribably painful, and had she pos- 
sessed the power of flight, she would certainly have 
fled. Mr. Elderton instantly quitted the subject, but 
he reverted to that which preceded it, and urged her to 
constrain herseif to probe the wound which he could 
not doubt was rankling at her mother's heart, so far as 
to discover the actual state of her future dependence, 
for the express purpose of securing the little which 
"light remain. "As, otherwise," said he, "depend upon 
^^ you will see her reduced to the most abject poverty 
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from which your father will not be able to rescue her, 
for never have I yet seen a man of his sanguine temper, 
wlio was not completely overthrown in the day of 
actual want." 

" I will work for them — heg for them — ^ 

" Work you may, my love, but beg you cannot, no, 
not even for them. I would not have talked to you 
thus, even yesterday, but situated as I now am, I can 
only. give good advice. Promise me that you will act 
with resolution, that you will endure to give pain to 
those you love, in itself the most terrible of all pains. 
It is an imperative duty, and — ^^ 

Maria rose slowly from her seat — she waved her band, 
and he ceased to speak, but in another minute, she said 
in a solemn tone, — 

" I will perform it. I would be thankful to escape it, 
but for her sake I can do anything." 

Mr. Elderton took his leave, trying to whisper such 
words as, " Eeport may have made the worst of it, I 
trust you will save something yet ;" but Maria heard 
them not, and the door had closed on him before she 
recovered from the stunning blows she had received; 
the torrent of terrible thoughts which had overwhelmed 
her at a period when she had been wrapped in that 
oblivion to all outward circumstances, unconnected 
with its own object, which a timid yet all-engrossing 
passion spreads over a tender and youthful bosom. 

Yet, when the Stupor occasioned by this blow some- 
what subsided, Maria was sensible that her mind was 
formed to endure — ^that she had not less fortitude and 
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energy than aensibility, and she endeavoured to recall 
that vigour of spirit which she was sensible of possessing 
at a period when her understanding was less mature 
than now. Alas ! thcse recollections but served to 
show her the sad State of her own heart — ^the heart 
which cven in this moment of alarm for her parents, 
yet beat high for another also. She feit that his sor- 
rows were amongst those lamented the most sincerely, 
and that every hope for the future was closely inter- 
mingled with him. 

Maria had paced the apartment in which she was left 
for several hours, unconscious how time was passing, 
when the return of the carriage roused her. She began 
hastily to reconsider her promise, and her plans for the 
future, but all were alike put to flight by the appearance 
of their usual medical attendant, who, alighting from 
the carriage, entered the house to prepare her for re- 
ceiving her father in an alarming state. All she could 
learn was, that certain letters announcing the loss by 
shipwreck of Mr. Mayton, the bankruptcy already 
spoken of, and the death of poor Mr. Ingalton, at a 
time when his spirits were so much agitated, had 
produced an apoplectic fit, in which he had been held 
for some hours, and which had placed his life in the 
greatest jeopardy. 

In such a moment all error, and even all sorrow was 
forgotten, save that which arose from sympathy in the 
sufferings of her father, and the grief of her mother. 
For many days, Maria watched by the bed-side of the 
invalid, with an anxiety and solicitude, scarcely eX' 
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ceeded by that of the fond and wretched wife, but 
which was far more efficaciously evinced. Her powere 
of mind appeared to have reacbed a sudden maturity 
under the alarming pressure of the time, and to combine 
a power of recollection, which gave the benefit of ex- 
perience and of self-possession, and rendered the cares 
of affection really beneficial to their object — a happy 
power, — ^for the alarmed, distracted mother of Maria 
was at this period almost wholly helpless, alternately 
Buffering from the agonies of grief, and overwhelmed 
with the Stupor and exhaustion consequent upon them. 

When Mr. Falconer crept down staira after a long 
confinement, he appeared to have added tweuty yeare 
of age to his bending, attenuated form. The high 
health and manly beauty for which, together with the 
flow of spirits, he had been hitherto remarkable, ren- 
dered the change impressive, even to the most careless 
observer. His servants started when they heard the 
"childish treble" of his voice, and his friends considered 
that he had been " killed in the eure," and the tone in 
which they congratulated him on his convalescence, 
bespok§ their actual fears for his State. His first 
appearance, however, called upon a third class, who 
pressed round him the more earnestly, because they 
were not likely to have him long to press, if report from 
the othera could be relied on. 

These were his credüors, and those of the house 
which he now solely represented, and who naturally 
inquired in what their füture security consisted. Mr. 
Falconer saw all who approached him, and laid before 
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them those lettere which spoke of the failure of the 
bank in question, by which it appeared also that a large 
sum of money had actually been amassed there, which 
doubtless Mr. Mayton was about to bring for the relief 
of the house. All were satisfied, that, bat for mis- 
fortunes none could foresee, notwithstanding past de- 
ficiencies, no wrong had been intended. But they 
earnestly pressed the propriety of sending some person 
over immediately to Dantzic for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent of the evil, and securing any further 
debt that might possibly reniain there. 

It was evident that Frank alone could be that person. 
Mr. Falconer was utterly unequal to the task, and as 
mach time had already passed, it was now settled that 
the traveller elect should lose not an hour in setting 
out. In harmony with every trait of worth which he 
had hitherto displayed, the young gentleman professed 
his readiness to obey their wishes. 

Maria's heart sank as she heard of this determination, 
but she saw its propriety, and only lamented that her 
young friend had not the benefit of her old friend's 
advice and assistance, in a scene which she was well 
aware he was at present ill calculated to encounter. 
No endeavours had hitherto been spared by young 
Ingalton, to make himself a man of business, but he 
had not yet shaken off tbe air of a student, though he 
had attained the routine of counting-house avocations. 
His consciousness of this prevented him from assuming 
either the knowledge or activity which he possessed. 
In all the tender oflSces of an exemplary son, the cease- 
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less attentions of a warm-hearted friend, he moved 
between the two houses so painfully situated as one 
whose presence inspired support and consolation, but 
he entered the seene of his compelled avocations with a 
constrained and timid air, as one whose duties were yet 
to learn. Maria, tenderly as her heart was drawn 
towards him, was too quick to discern every peculiarity 
in those around not to be aware of this, and in the 
evening when he came to bid them farewell, wished to 
say something which should encourage him to have 
more self-reliance. She knew that he had benefitted 
from her advice in many other instances, and never 
surely had he required a Stimulus more than now, yet 
she found it impossible to speak to him. 

Frank was not only evidently oppressed with sorrow 
that he controlled with the utmost diflSculty, but with 
something that pressed upon his spirits beyond, or 
distinet from the trouble which belonged to his dis- 
agreeable and probably fruitless journey. His eyes 
were continually bent towards the door, he started at 
the slightest sound, repeatedly opened his mouth as if 
beginning to ask a question, which yet died upon his 
lips, and at length rushed away in extreme agitation 
above an hour before it appeared necessary, as if he 
had recollected something concemmg his luggage, but 
his heart was too füll to admit of explanations on trivial 
subjects. 

Before he could have reached the garden gate, Maria 
also had closed the door in her own room, and tears 
were Streaming from her eyes, whilst blessings and 
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prayers for liis safety murmured from her ups. When 
the first transport of grief had subsided, a soothing 
emotion stole over her mind, and allayed solicitude 
which had long pressed on her spirits, and damped 
much of the vivacity which was natural to her. 
"Surely there was in the manners of Frank this evening 
a restlessness of grief that resembled her own feelings. 
In his sorrow, there was a tenderness, an alarm, an 
indefinite something. Had we been alone" — Maria 
blushed, as she whispered these words, but her colour 
as quickly receded on recoUecting that they had been 
alone, during which time he had earnestly recommended 
his mother to her care — " Excellent youth ! he thought 
only of his widowed parent, even at a moment so 
important to himself." She remembered, also, how he 
Started with an air of disappointment on her father's 
entrance. In fact, his manners abundantly spoke dis- 
tress and embarrassment ; it had been so great that he 
had forgotten to leave even a Single adieu to poor Ellen. 
If, however, the apprehended, the desired cause of 
this confusion did indeed affect Frank, it was not less 
evident that the same sense of duty which had so long 
kept him silent still operated, and would continue to do 
so, as long as the unhappy affairs in which both families 
were involved continued, and which there was but too 
much reason to fear would blight for ever the tender 
hopes of love. " Frank," said Maria, " has nobly made 
himself a sacrifice for his family ; alas ! mine is per- 
haps little better situated, ought I not to foUow his ex- 
ample?" 
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The how this could be done now perpetually occupied 
her mind. Since Mr. Falconer was now seldom able to 

go to B , yet frequently obliged to receive Visits of 

business, Maria became an eager listener to all conver- 
sations connected with subjects, which tili now she 
would naturally have fled from. By slow degrees Mr. 
Falconer's health returned, but that of Mrs. Falconer 
was extremely delicate. Yet she continued to show 
every attention true friendship could suggest to her 
widowed friend, and often wept over her Situation, say- 
ing, "that when Frank returned something must be 
done to lessen her expenditure — she must leave the 
house." 

" She can remove from her present house," said Maria, 
" better, during his absence, I should think, than when 
he is at home. Why subject him to the pain of witness- 
ing her pain? she has no other dependence, and should 
rather spare him than use him on slight occasions !" 

" But they are all females, you know, Maria, what can 
women do 1 " 

"Everything, dear mother, which rational and ac- 
countable creatures are called to do. Women can cast 
accounts, estimate expenses, cqntrive where to spend, 
and where to spare, for every housekeeper does it. She 
can endure toil, for in humble life the most delicate 
encounter a daily portion of it, and in high life the love 
of pleasure leads many to adopt it. That women can 
Bustain much, as well as suffer much, poor Mrs. Ingalton 
is herseif a proof, since for years she was an unwearied 
attendant on a sick husband. Why then should she so 
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underrate her own powers as to delay für an hour the 
arrangement of her affairs. In fact, she ought to go 
out of her hoose into a smaller, and we ought to go into 
it, which would enable my poor father to see after 
things.** 

Mrs. Falconer did not reply. 

" If we were to part with the carriage, horses, and 
dogs, with one man, and two maids, — dispense of course 
with the gardener, and let his cottage and our house, 
we should" 

" Dear Maria, how you talk ! Your father could not 
exist in any town. Does he not always speak of a 
Street as if it were a prison ? Were we not all bom to 
consider carriages and horses as the necessaries of life? 
And pray do not you love the dogs better than any 
body ? You could not walk without Sancho, Mayflower, 
and the Poodle, and poor Vixen is Frank Ingalton's 
pet." 

The name and the inference silenced Maria at the 
moment. But since she had so far broken the ice as to 
give her mother some idea of what was passing in her 
mind, without eliciting either anger or grief, she deter- 
mined to venture on the subject again, under Cover of 
poor Mrs. Ingalton's name. One day when it was 
broached before her father, she had the satisfaction to 
hear him say, " that although he did not like his wife 
to be without the carriage, yet he believed it would be 
as well to part with it, especially as it was seldom used 
of late." 

Mrs. Falconer instantly renounccd all desire for it. 
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Maria saw that which she had always apprehended^ivas 
indeed the case, — that her mother could at all times re- 
nounce every luxury without a sigh, if it would add to 
her father*s ease, and doubted not that his regard for her 
had prevented him from doing on the other hand that 
which his circumstances required. Her heart bled to 
think that two persona so amiable, so attached, should 
yet have placed themselves in a Situation where even 
their aflfection would add to the diiOBculties by which 
they were surrounded. 
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V. 

IIME passed— letters were received from Frank, 
but no remittances. Nor did it appear pro- 
bable that any property would be obtained 
from his joumey, as he found that the late Mr. May ton 
had indeed placed so large a sum there, as to include 
all that could be conceived due to the house. This 
money had previously been in a bank at Stockholm, 
"where it had been placed not in the name of the firm 
but the individnal, and there was great reason to sus- 
pect that Mayton's designs had been altogether sinister 
and nefarious. He had completely drained his partners 
of their resources, and was known to have contracted a 
partnership with a Russia house, for which it appeared 
too probable that he had thus accumulated funds, 
actually belonging to his English connections. 

Mr. Falconer was now— partly from feeling it his 
duty to be more open with his family than formerly, 
and partly from his double loss of the Ingaltons — ^in the 
habit of speaking on the subject of his letters and 
affairs ; in which conversation Maria ever took a warm 
intcrest, not only perh%ps for the sake of the subject, 
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but because it enabled her to learn the movements of 
Frank, without rendering him the immediate subject 
of inquiry. One day Mr. Falconer observed, " that he 
had hoped to have seen him in May, but he now feared 
it would be October, at which time his late unhappy 
partnership woidd be dissolved." 

" May !" sald Maria, changing the subject to avoid 
showing her disappointment — " in May, Ellen will be 
of age — ^yes, the fifteenth of May 

" Are you sure of that 1" said both parents eagerly. 

** Quite sure, because I shall be twenty in April." 

** She is right," said Mr. Falconer tremulously, with 
a look füll of meaning towards his wife. 

For several days there was much consultation between 
her parents, from which Maria was constantly excluded. 
Again she frequently saw traces of tears on her mother's 
face, and observed her frequently casting her eyes to- 
wards herseif with an expression of the utmost sorrow. 
She became pale, her appetite failed, and the weakness 
which had lately been removed, returned in the most 
distressing degree. 

" Dear mother, what can we do for you?" said Maria. 

" Nothing, nay love, I ain going soon into Wales, and 
my native air will probably do me good. Indeed, I have 
no ailment, I am only nervous." 

" Mother, dear mother," cried Maria, in a voice füll 
of anguish, "you are no such thing, there is something 
the matter with you beyond what I am permitted to 
see. Yet surely I have a right to know and to share 
your troubles." 
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" A right — Maria, do not upbraid me ! " Mrs. 
Falconer sunk, oppressed almost to fainting, on the 
nearest seai Her face was perfectly pale, her lips blue, 
and her eyelids feil over eyes which seemed receding 
even from life. Maria was terrified, she. sunk on her 
knees before her, and eagerly kissing her hands, besought 
her by every fond and tender word, which rose to her 
gasping lips, to pardon her if she had done wrong, to 
exert herseif, and if possible to open her heart to a 
daughter who lived but to contribute to her happiness. 

" Look at me, dear mother— speak to me," she cried 
in agony — " forgive me.** 

" I can have nothing to forgive in you, Maria, but 
you — oh, how much have you to forgive in your mother ! 
I cannot, cannot look at you." 

Maria sprang from her knees, she hastily poured some 
drops into water, which were restorative, and presented 
them to her mother^s lips, at the same time saying in 
great agitation, — 

" Pray take these drops, do not thus distress your- 
self, I know all you would say. Your settlement— it 
is all gone — never mind — only recover, and I — ^I will do 
everything, mamma." 

Mrs. Falconer started, gazed a moment wildly on 
Maria's face, clasped her round the neck, and burst in- 
to a flood of bitter tears. 

Thankful for this change, Maria wisely suffered the 
long pent-up agony to subside, fervently though silently 
praying that the Almighty would give her the power 
of devoting herseif in every possible way, to a parent 
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whom she feit at this moment bound to by ties of pity, 
still more than of duty, whose purity of conduct, and 
pious integrity of principle, she had witnessed in in- 
numerable instances, and whose violation of good faith 
— if it were such towards herseif— had unquestionably 
brought her to the brink of the grave. When at length 
she was able to speak, Mrs. Falconer said, tremulously, 
yet as if she was a little eased by the discovery of her 
daughter, — 

" You know then, dear Maria, that I have given — 
that is, that I have lent your dear father " 

" I know very little, mother, but I certainly, for all 
our sakes, do wish to know, and think I ought to know 
something of my own Situation as connected with 
yours. 

"You are right Maria, I have urged this to your 
father many times, but he has such a füll assurance 
that all things will come round, that he shall be enabled 
eventually to supply all deficiencies, that he would 
never permit me to speak. I have suflfered from this 
silence — oh, how have I suflfered !" 

"Cruel, wicked man — he has robbed, and almost 
murdered you. My dear mother, do not look on me 
with so much horror, my feelings must have vent — at 
this moment I cannot forgive my father. I have no 
patience with him. Has he not schemed, wasted, fooled 
away two noble fortunesi irreparably injured the best 
of wives? a daughter who never oflfended him — and 
does he add to this the imposition of silence on the 
fSubject, until all, all is gone, as though he sought to 
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bring min by so dreadful a etroke, that it sbould at 
once CTUsh reason and life — oh, fie, fie on him !" 

Maria spoke with a rapidity and indignation pro- 
portioned to the feelings which agitated her, and tra- 
versed the room with that unceasing and perturbed step 
which Beasons of severe suffering are so apt to produce. 
Every time she lifted up her eyes, and cast one glance 
at her mother, her passions of grief and anger, pure 
compassion and unbounded affection, seemed to increase 
and transport her beyond all limits of patience, and all 
power of consolation. She beheld her as an imoffend- 
ing victim, still lovely, elegant in the meridian of life, 
condemned in years that were pastto ceaseless solicitude 
and self-reproach, in years to come probably to de- 
gradation, poverty, scorn, and remorse. The prospect 
was too appalling to be bome, she shuddered and 
covered her eyes, but no tear issued from their buming 
orbs. 

" Your father has undoubtedly done wrong in sub- 

jecting himself to these losses," said Mrs. Falconer in 

a deprecating tone, " but remember, Maria, that he was 

brought up with little knowledge of the world — that he 

lost his father very early, married one who was little 

more than a child, and was led by degrees into circum- 

stances which he could not foresee nor guard against. 

How many fine young men like him would have spent 

their money in dissipation, the common error of his 

countrymen— how many in vicious, dishonourable pur- 
suits!" 

" Is it not dishonourable for a man to rob his own 
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wife 1— to entail the miseries of poverty on that being 
whom he has especially promised to protect, and whose 
very helplessness ought to have rendered her the chief 
object of his care?" 

" The World and the world's usages generally require 
that a wife should partake the good or evil fortunes of 
her husband, Maria, and I believe that, on the whole, 
it is better that there should be no separate interest 
between people so sitiiated.'' 

" That may be, mother. Yet no sophistry can ever 
persoade me that a man has a right to do an act of in- 
justice, either because the object or the law authorizes 
him. Laws are made by man, and like himself are fallible 
even when formed with the most consummate human 
wisdom, but that sense of justice which God himself 
implants in the heart— that rule which he has revealed 
in his Word forbids us to iiy ure any one, most of all the 
creature who has placed happiness and property in our 
hands. Of all other robbers it appears to me that a 
husband is the most wicked, because he is the most 
powerfiiL He can withhold all good and bestow every 
degree of pain and grief. He can Ihreaten or c^ole 
his victim, render his tenderness or his tyranny equally 
efficacious for his purpose, and"- 

" Hear me, Maria, you are justly wounded, and it is 
only a proper punishment for me, perhaps, that I should 
listen to words which are indeed daggers to my heart— 
but yet"— 

" Daggers ! is it by me you are wounded 1 but I can- 
not help it. If I feel, it is for you — you know, or you 
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will know some day that it is for you ofdy that I am 
thus moved." 

** I do know you, Maria. I have no doubt of your 
duty, your disinterested affection, and I have but little 
doubt that in that alone I shall find all the future good 
life has in störe. But I coiyure you by that sense of 
justice which I know to be the ruling movement of 
your breast, hear me plead for your father." 

Maria threw herseif on her knees before her mother, 
and laying her face on her lap that she might hide the 
expression of her countenance, compelled herseif to be 
silent. 

" Your father has been ever a kind, attentive, and 
faithful husband. Pleasure has never seduced him 
from my side, perplexityand distress have never soured 
his temper, abated his indulgence, or cooled his affec- 
tion for me. K he has concealed misfortune at some 
times, it has been to save me from suffering ; if he has 
engaged in new schemes, it has been for the purpose of 
retrieving losses from old ones. When circumstances 
at length drew him to England, and obliged him to lay 
his affairs before me, I offered to throw my settlement 
instantly into the fire with all the warmth incident to 
the heart of a young fond wife, whose child was too 
young to excite fears for its future fate. This. sacrifice 
he strenuously refused, and merely accepted a loan, 
which he employed in business as an aid to us alL 

"You did right, and he did not do wrong," said 
Maria, down whose cheeks the tears now began to trickle 
freely. 
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" Unhappily a breach once made was frequently re- 
newed. Business grew UDproductive, our expenses 
were trebled in this country, and your father was 
averse to diminishing our establishment lest it should 
ii^ure bis credit, nor could he bear to see my Situation 
stripped of its comforts, and" — 

"Nonsense; it was bis duty and yours. There is 
notbing imperative but duty — ^but go on." 

" He had first only five thousand pounds, then I sold 
a farmi ; wben Ellen's father died we disposed of the 
mine, and now"— 

" Now, what have you left 1" 

" The manor house and some land, for which I have 
reeeived a very liberal oflfer." 

" Which. offer you shall not accept," said Maria, start- 
ing on her feet. " No, no, that little spot of your own 
land, in your own country, you shall retain if I have 
power or right, either from affection or law, to compel 
it, and such I think must be the case. 'Tis enough to 
make my two grandfathers start from their graves to 
think that a descendant so little removed as I am 
should be left penniless, — landless — I will not allow it." 

" Then poor Ellen." 

" Ellen! what has Ellen to do with it?" 

" Her father bequeathed her to the care of yours, and 
with her about eight hundred pounds, which, in the 
warmth of bis kind heart, he promised to make a thou- 
sand. Strictly speaking, perhaps even that sum has 
been expended on the dear girl, but I cannot bear so 
to consider the case. Yet as, since our losses, I cannot 
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ensut'e to yoü anything more than the three thousand 
pounds now offered me for the fann in question, if you 
insist upon it, I will not seil it, Maria?*' 

Maria was silent. 

" I must not, however, conceal from you that I am 
certain it will be the death oT your father." 

After a long pause the daughter replied, — 

" It shall be sold, Ellen shall not be wronged; there 
are also two small annuitants who must be secured. 
My father has been a man of strict honour to all but 
his own family, and I believe with you it would kill 
him not to do his utmost, and you love him so much 
that it would kill you also." 

" You too love him, Maria — fondly love him. When 
he lay so lately stretched on the bed of sickness, what 
sacrifice would you have thought too great to give for 
him?" 

" Question me not, mother ; my heart is still too füll 
of varied but terrible emotions, — ^promise me only that 
you will struggle to recover your health, that you will 
assure yourself of my perfect forgiveness, and accord 
me your confidence — ^but I have nothing now to learn. 
Degradation and poverty are before us — a long, long life 
of altered circumstances, of pity mingled with scorn, 
of privation embittered by memory." 

Mrs. Falconer wept in agony again. 

" Mother, dear mother, pardon me ; take comfort, for 
I will be to you a husband,— a fond, toiling, careful 
husband. I can at least provide food in the wilderness 
where we shall all be cast, and I pledge myself to do it. 
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May Qod so bless me as I shall fulfil the vott which 
binds me to you." 

With tliese words Maria flew to her own Chamber, 
from whence she retumed not for the remainder of the 
day, and where she passed the night in deep but un- 
availing sorrow, her mind tossed as with ceaseless tem- 
pest, one moment trembling for the present health of 
her mother, the next, viewing with horror the miseries 
that threatened her future life ; sometimes glowing with 
rage for the folly and mismanagement of her father, 
then melting into sorrow as in imagination she saw his 
bending form shrink under the pressure of poverty, and 
his gray hairs descend with sorrow to the grave. 




VI. 




lÄHIA took a little refresliment in her room, 
biit the perturbed state of her feelings ren- 
dered the idea of going to bed disagreeable. 
She continued to walk slowly the length of her Cham- 
ber and dressing-room until she was completely ex- 
hausted, when she flung herseif on her couch, and sank 
into that profound sleep which frequently succeeds 
extreme agitation. 

On awaking Maria was sensible of headache and ex- 
treme thirst, and she instantly rose to procure water. 
The sun shone beamingly into the room, and she drew 
the curtaiu aside to view the refreshing green which in 
April spreads over the face of renovated nature the 
promise of future good. Her eye was Struck with the 
appearance of a post-chaise at the garden gate, into 
which her father was assisting her mother, whose maid 
füllowed, and they instantly drove oflf in the direction 
of their intended westem journey. 

" They are gone," said Maria, " and I must, I will go 
also, but whither? what is there that I can do to avert 
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the evils around us — upon us?— the Bure min which is 
accelerated by every turn of the wheels which convey 
them hence.'' 

She dressed and descended, and was informed that 
as Mrs. Falconer seemed a little better than usual, it 
was thought advisable to set off that moming, and on 
finding that she was very fast asleep, both parents had 
given her a farewell kiss withoüt disturbing her, but 
had lefb a message entreating her to go to Sir James 
Trevannion's, and either remain there during their ab- 
sence, or procure the Company of Miss Powis. 

Maria heard this message in silence, but a bitter and 
scomful smile rose to her lip, and when the servant had 
closed the door she exclaimed, — 

" No, no,— Company — indulgence of every kind must 
be given up; I must commune with my own heart, 
must resolve from the dictates of my own mind. I 
must try to help those who cannot help themselves. 
Ah ! Frank, dear Frank, how young we both are, how 
much are we both strangers to that world through which 
we are alike fated to wing our way like the stork, car- 
rying our parents." 

Yet there was something consolatory in the thought 
of resembling Frank in his virtues, in his sorrows ; in 
thinking the same thoughts, encountering the same difS- 
culties, and being united in a bond of similar suffering, 
which somewhat relieved the deep dejection and awoke 
the dormant energy she desired, but almost despaired of 
exciting in her own overcharged spirit. Maria's smile 
subsided ; she began to weep and to bless her parents. 
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After Bome time, being ronsed by a question from the 
servant respecting dinner, she answered sharply, "I 
am going to Sir James Treyannion's immediately. I 
shall walk. I want no attendance'' — 

^ It is a long walk, ma'am, and" — 

Maria waved her band, as mucb as to say, ' leave me 
alone," and tbe deep sorrow seated on her countenance 
showed that introsion mnst be indeed painfiiL In a 
few minutes sbe bad tied on a large bonnet, and en- 
veloped in a sbawl, set out on a solitary path wbicb 
led circuitously to the place which she now sought 
with hasty, anxious steps, but in a short time 
almost resolved to avoid. Often she retumed for 
a Short space, and then again she retraced her steps. 
At length, wom out with fatigue and uneasiness, she 
entered the mansion by the housekeeper's room in the 
dusk, whikt the family were at dinner. Struck with 
her wild and ghastly looks, the negligence of her dress, 
and the manner in which she came, the mistress of the 
apartment, who had known her from her childhood, ac- 
costed her with alarm not less than kindness when she 
inquired what was the matter ? what she could do for her 1 

'* Take me to Miss Fowis*s bed-room, do not teil any 
one I am here but her, and get me some tea, for I can 
take nothing eise, my mouth is parched ; I have over- 
done myself, that is alL" 

The housekeeper complied with these requisitions, 
and the beloved Ellen alone glided round the bed, and 
whispered tender inquiries respecting her health and 
peace. She received little reply, beyond a few terrible 
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and astounding words, which announced the prediction 
uppermost in her mind, of the approaching ruin of her 
parents, who were scarcely less dear to Ellen than her- 
seif, and over whose misfortunes she wept bitterly. 
£ut when she would have inquired further, she was 
desired in a tone cold and authoritative to ask no ques- 
tions ; " she had heard all that sufficed to account for 
the appearance and the misery of her visitant." 

There was something so unlike her former seif in 
Maria's manners, and the whiteness of her Ups, the clr- 
cumscribed glowing spot upon her check, indicated so 
much fever, that as the idea of disease had been given 
to Ellen by the housekeeper, she really apprehended 
that her young friend was suffering under delirium, and 
knew not how far it was her duty to infringe upon her 
request, strenuously as it had now becn urged, and 
inform the family. Maria, however, lay still, but was 
not asleep, and her lips frequently moved as if she were 
engaged in soliloquy or computation ; but Ellen trusted 
she was not worse at least, and concluded, therefore, to 
wait tili moming, sitting by the side of the bed watch- 
ing her with unceasing solicitude and fond affection 
the whole night. 

The sound of those domestic movements which 
announce the retum of day, roused Maria from her 
deep contemplation. She sat up in bed, took her purse 
which was under her pillow, and emptying it before 
her, counted the Contents carefidly. 

" Here are eleven guineas," said she, " and seventeen 
Shillings. Have you any money, dear Ellen 1" 
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"I have about ßix pounds, I believe." 

"You will lend it to me, I am certain; but you 
would rather give it to me. Well, I accept it thank- 
fülly, and with this money I will immediately begin 
business, and who knows bow well I may do in the 
World ? Pray for me, dear Ellen, tbat God may prosper 
my endeayour to assist my parents. I trust be bas 
inspired me with tbe resolution / now feel^ and even 
the plan I bave adopted." 

Maria's voice was a little tremulous, but sbe spoke 
distinctly, and her face, tbougb very pale, was so com- 
posed in its expression, tbat tbe late fears of Ellen gave 
way to tbe conyiction tbat extreme distress, and tbe 
broodings of a barassed mind over some new and diffi- 
cult undertaking, bad alone produced tbe alarming 
appearances wbicb bad excited ber past fears. Sbe 
eagerly opened ber work-box, and instantly mingled 
ber little störe witb tbat of Maria, wbo now bad risen, 
and tbougb evidently very poorly, was dressing berself 
witb as mucb rapidity as ber bealtb permitted. 

" I bave already told you, Ellen, " said sbe, " tbat 
my parents are gone to receive tbe last money in my 
poor motber^s power ; it will be necessarily soon paid 
away. In October all tbeir affairs will be settled, and 
it must inevitably be found, witb tbe late losses in 
Germany, tbat tbere will not be enougb to pay tbe 
creditors. All will be broken up and sold, and tbere 
will be no residue. My fatber will seek for a Situation 
as a Clerk, but be is too mucb a gentleman, too little a 
tradesman, to find one. His late illness bas robbed 
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him of the strength necessary for other labour, 
and-" 

Ellen, utterly unable to endure such a picture of the 
man to 'whom from her cradle she had looked to as a 
master, and longloved as a father, broke into hysterical 
weeping, and Maria was compelled literally to " com- 
fort her comforter." 

" Nay, dear Ellen, do not weep thus ; I only wanted 
to prove to you the necessity there is that I should 
guard against evils so inevitable — that like the comedy 
I should " stoop to conquer." In order to spare myself 
the further exercise of feeling which I now find will 
really unfit me for the altered Situation to which I must 
submit, I have at length determined to commence 
immediately. Struggle with your feelings, that you 
may strengthen mine. I must not allow myself to cry 
any more. I must act, not weep." 

" What will you do, Maria 1" 

" I will seil iron— seil it by retail in small quantities 
to little manufacturers/' 

EUen suddenly removed her handkerchief, and strained 
her tearfiil eyes to gaze again on Maria, to see if she 
were, or were not, in her senses. She dared not speak 
lest she should irritate the malady she dreaded, and 
Maria continued — 

" I have been for many weeks an attentive listener 
to every conversation which has passed on subjects 
connected with business, and I find that all the poorer 
masters in our grcat manufacturing town labour under 
great disadvantages for want of a medium betwixt them 

(168) 6 
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and the iron masters. I have heard it repeatedly ob- 
served, ' that if any decent workman would have the 
resolution to save hia wages tili he had obtained thirty 
or forty pounds, he might begin the trade with a cer- 
tainty of thriving, provided he gave no credit, and was 
content with a moderate, constant profit.' " 

*' But, my dear Maria, that which a labouring man 
might indeed do well and profitably, cannot be done 
by a young, delicate, pretty woman ; a lady, too, whose 
birth, education, and habite, render her utterly unfit 
for such employment ; one, too, who possesses talents 
which she can consistently employ to advantage in the 
occupations becoming a gentlewoman.'' 

" I know all you would urge, dear EUen, for I really 
belieye that whilst I lay upon that bed I have had 
more subjects of thought, more recollections, cogita- 
tions, and deductions, than the whole lives of many 
women present. My conclusions have not been made 
in consequence of sudden impulse, but deep examina- 
tion. In the first place^ I thought of obtaining a 
Situation resembling yours; but that I instantly re- 
jected, since it would only enable me to provide for 
myself. Besides, let me confess, my pride, the long 
indulgence accorded to an only child, and still more the 
independence of my nature, render me unfit for servi- 
tude, even in its most ameliorated shape." 

" But you might teach without entering a family." 

" Not to any suflScient purpose. Music lessons are 
now confined to the harpsichord, and on that you know 
I do not excel, having, in despite of fashion, ever 
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adopted my own native Irish harp. For the reason I 
gave you before, you will perceive that it would he 
easier for me to live amongst the poor, than receive 
from the rieh, and especially the low and purse-proud, 
that remuneration they would feel pain to give, and I 
should feel more pain to receive." 

" But your exquisite voice, your elegant pereon, 
Maria ! I cannot bear to think you should Le wasted, 
lost to Society." 

" Yet even you, Ellen, would not like to see me on 
the stage, though, had I been brought up to it, in a 
pecuniary point of view it might have answered. Never 
let my mother know that it even passed our minds. I 
have, in short, determined to try iron, and nothing 
eise. It has been the ruin of my family, and ought to 
make amends. It has swallowed house and land, and 
should therefore find bread and lodging, which is all 
I now presume to hope for." 

" Mr. Falconer will never endure to see you so de- 
graded; it wiU break his heart." 

" It will, I fear, render his temper irritable, which is 
indeed a great aMction to me. Yet I trust the sweet- 
ness of my mother's pleadings will soften him, and in a 
Short time, poor man, his own afiairs will engross him 
wholly, and make him forget me and my paltry con- 
cems, until that time when he will find that I have 
laboured for his sake— disobeyed and disgraced him, as 
he will term it, that I might find a shelter for his latter 
days, on which pride may glance with scorn, but shall 
never enter with insult." 
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** Ah ! dear Maria, you think you bave made up your 
mind to encounter difficulties, bat indeed you have no 
idea of the eztent or the natore of what you brave. 
The poor in these manafactaring towns are very dis- 
tinct firom the simple, wann-hearted creatures who 
used to adore his ' hononr and idoHze his honouf s 
child,' whom you considered under your protection, 
and loved becaoBe you benefited. Yulgarity will dis- 
gust you, mean arts be practised upon you ten times a 
day/' 

" Unquestionably, but I must leam to endure them." 

" Besides, your feelings will be so wrought upon, that 
you never will be able to save that which you may get 
Never yet have you resisted the pleadings of the poor; 
what will become of you when you are thrown into the 
midst of them— when sights of sorrow are daily before 
you— when complaints are the only language that meets 
your earsl" 

" EUen, my plan will enable me most essentially to 
benefit my fellow-creatures, and eztend to them an 
actual good, far more efficient than any partial help 
such as I was wont to give, or my heart may still yeam 
to bestow. With this knowledge I must leam to 
be content. I may sometimes meet rudeness that may 
vex me, and I shaU doubtless findingratitude, for every- 
body says that it abounds in the poor ; but yet I shall 
also u^doubtedly find some honest attachment ; I shall 
See some who thrive under my auspices, and then I 
shall rejoice and be encouraged. I am so young, have 
so long a joumey before me, that it will be stränge 
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indeed if there are no green spots, no little flowery 
resting-pläces, in the whole of my thorny patk*' 

Ellen still shook her head, still wept over her firiend, 
as if she considered her a victim, yet one on 'whom her 
highest admiration rested. Her mind, less gifted and 
less excited, did not, in fact, grasp in its circle of düfi- 
colties half so many as had already presented them- 
selves, in formidable array or galling vexatiousness, to 
the imagination of her who had resolved to encounter 
them, had ezamined, weighed, and decided upon them, 
and who, now aware that her friend's absence would 
excite inquiry, prepared to leave her, after taking a very 
slight refreshment. 

" You shall not go tili I have given you all I have," 
Said EUen. ** You mean to make up the sum of which 
you spoke, doubtless, by disposing of your Ornaments ; 
and I, too, have a few ; they were principally given by 
you, and therefore very dear to me ; but" — 

Maria, with a kind smile, followed by a sigh, received 
the trinkets, saying, " Give them to me, EUen, now, 
and when I am rieh you shall have much better ;" and 
added, " N.ow good-bye, you have done me a great deal 
of good, and given me wealth. Do not hang upon me, 
dear Ellen; do not awaken emotions which destroy 
me. There— you shan't kiss me again. You have 
ngthing more to say, my love, have you?" 

" Y— es,** Said EUen, tuming away her head, " I have 

. something to say, something I wished to teU you, but 

in a time of such distress I could not mention it. Yet, 

alas ! my secret is in some measure connected with the 
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Bad circumstances beloDging to you and yours. We are 
closely united in cur anxieties." 

" Oh, do teil me this secret — ^but, perhaps, I know to 
what you allude ?" 

"I daresay you do, Maria — ^Mr. Francis Ingalton 
has— " 

" Frank Ingalton has — what has he done ? — speak" 

** No hann, dear Maria ; your spirits are in such a 
flutter, your Imagination takesthe alarm at everything; 
but I know you have a sister's regard for him, and 
more than a sister^s for me, and it is only right you 
should know, that on the night he set out he galloped 
over here, just to bid me farewell — Maria, I am sure you 
are ill— " 

" Quite well," gasped Maria, " go on, Ellen." 

" And he confessed — indeed it was a trying scene to 
US both — ^he spoke of his poverty, his melancholy pro- 
spects, his widowed mother, helpless sister, and his 
long cherished love." 

" His love "i—love, go on, Ellen—" 

" Yes, his love, and do not blame me, Maria, but I 
certainly feit it mutual and said so." 

"Love ! it was love for you, he confessed !" Such 
were the words that died on Maria's tongue as she sunk 
fainting on the floor, and remained in a death-like 
swoon. 

Ellen, in great terror, and fuU of self-reproach for 
not having foreseen such an effect, as the consequence 
of previous agitation, instantly alarmed the house, and 
Lady Trevannion with great surprise and some sense 
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of displeasure, first leamed the arrival of one who had 
long been particularly dear to her, and over whose pale 
form she hung with deep solicitude. In time Maria 
sighed, opened her eyes, and by slow degrees regained 
her senses. 

The first person she saw was EUen. A slight shudder 
followed, and she again closed her eyes, bat the voice 
of Lady Trevannion and her smelling-bottle recalled 
her, and laying her head on her bosom, she faintly 
whispered "that she was mach better;" afterwhich, 
she eamestly requested to be left alone upon the sofa. 

No objection was made to this, for Lady Trevannion 
was anxious to inqtdre from Ellen what was amiss. 
The answer she received only confirmed those flying 
reports which had already reached Sir James, and awoke 
the sincere sympathy of both. Ellen did not betray the 
schemes of Maria to them, for she feit assured that 
they could not be put in practice, and they still ap- 
peared to her so inconsistent with all that belonged to 
the past life of Maria, to the elegance and fastidious- 
ness of her cultivated mind, and lofty, though gentle 
bearing, that the idea of fever and delirium again pre- 
sented itself. Lady Trevannion, sincerely sorry for 
Maria, pressed her to remain with them, at least tili 
her mother's return. But after the restoration of an 
hour^s solitude and a cup of chocolate, she earnestly 
desired to go home, and at length Lady Trevannion 
ordered her coach and set out thither with her. 

The ride, the pure air, the eflfort she made to shake 
ofif the remembrance of that last overwhelming pang, 
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which had produced an eflfect altogether new in her 
little hiatory, so far restored her that Lady Trevannion 
feit satisfied to leaiüe her, but she went into the house 
with her to give directions to the servants, and inform 
them in what manner their young lady had been 
affected. 

In the breakfast parlour stood her harp, at that time 
an instroment comparatively seldom seen, but which 
Lady Trevannion admired much, especially as an accom- 
paniment to her own excellent Performance. " How I 
wish you had been well enough, my love, to play me 
that air I gave you last week,'* said she. 

Maria drew her band across the chords, but she 
found it impossible to play. 

" I cannot play the air, but I can give you the Instru- 
ment, dear Lady Trevannion. Put it into the coach 
with you, there is room for it." 

"My dear girl, I would not rob you of it for the 
World. In truth, you were made for each other, in my 
opinion 'twould be parting a wedded pair, and little 
Short of sacrilege." 

Maria again looked very pale, but she tried to smile, 
and Said, " But it is my fate to live Single,** 

" That may be, Maria, for I have certainly never yet 
Seen the man I thought meet to marry you, but should 
it be so, your Instrument will be doubly valuable. It 
will stand you instead of matrimonial music, supply 
the tedium of solitary hours, and the charming varieties 
produced by lecturing husbands, squalling children, and 
unmanageable servants.*' 
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" I cannot jest to-day, but you will really oblige me 
by taking it away for the present. Divorce me from it 
seven years ; at the end of that time, if I have merited 
it, I will reclaim it. During that time, at least, books 
and rnnsic must be renounced by me/' 

" You surprise me, Maria, what are you about 1" 

" To renounce your acquaintance, dear Lady Trevan- 
nion, not your esteem, no ! you will accord me that. I 
am unequal to explaining what I mean, and you are 
quite unequal to approving my decision, or changing it. 
I shall do nothing which as a woman or a Christian 
will not challenge your approbation ; but as a person 
moving in your sphere of life, I much question that you 
could be so unprejudiced as to deem me eligible to the 
place I wish to filL I must be the builder of my own 
fortune, and am the contriver of my own scheme. I 
inherit a love for speculating, you know." 

As Lady Trevannion could not argue against that 
plan to which she was a stranger, and perceived that 
there was in her young friend a firmness of character 
which was the result of deep thought, and a high sense 
of duty and aflfection, she departed, taking with her the 
harp, some favourite music, and a few choice books. 
Maria feit herseif a little easier when they were out of 
sight She called them " tempters, which it was well 
to remove " and she feit there was a double call for 
their absenoe, since every song and every page was füll 
of those mcmentos which brought back the image, the 
words, the ideas of Frank, interwoven so long with all 
the actions of her life, the imaginings of her heart. 
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When left to heraelf, long and bitterly did she weep, 
yet often did she reproach herseif for the weakness 
thuB betrayed, and feit astonished how a person, so re- 
solved as she had been bat a few hours before to resign 
everything, even the love of this very man— when she 
trusted it was hers — conld yet be overpowered so com- 
pletely when the pain of Separation was spared her. 
She knew not tili now, that love feels, not reasons, and 
became most sensible how blindly, how entirely she had 
ventured to love, when assured that the object of her 
affections waa in every possible way removed from her 
hopes for ever. 





jEYERELY as Maria suffered at this time, it 
i yet certain that the reBolutiou she Lad 
fonned.and the many plana andespectaCiona 
which arose out of it, greatly aided in rolieving her 
apirits from that intulerable sense of acguieh, disap- 
pointment, and mortification, to which Ellen's diacovery 
would mevitahly have aubjected her, had she been 
enabled to induige in solitude the heart-rendiagthoughta 
that roae inceBaantly to her mind. Often did aho repine 
that the happy insensibility into which she had sank, 
was exchanged for the turraoil of contending paMiona, 
and deep-aeated grief, which now aaaaüed her, and 
more than once ahe hent her kneea to pray, "that her 
heavenly Father woold remove her from & world to her 
eo fall of snfiering." At theae momeats the recollection 
of what her mother'a boitow and Situation would be in 
consequence of such an event, arreated her worda, and 
pierced her heart with remoraa She ceased to pray 
that the " cup of aorrow might be removed," and en- 
deavuured to say, " Not roy will, but thine be done." 
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Happy indeed was it for Maria, that with a clear 
view of what wisdom and virtue prescribed she par- 
took also that pure faith whicli taught Submission and 
promised reward. She feit a comfort in religious re- 
lianoe on the God of providence, which those only can 
conceive, who, in the hour of distress, have been thus 
supported, and becoming aware more and more that 
the indulgence of sorrow would render her utterly unfit 
for all that she meditated, again she recurred to the 
resolutions poor Ellen had so unintentionally inter- 
mpted, and detenüined that very night to sleep in 

B- , if possible, and begin the business she meditated 

in the moming. 

A few of her plainest clothes were soon packed in a 
small portmanteau, and dispatched to the house of a 
workman whom she had long known as a quiet, ciyU 
man, living in the very heart of the town, in the midst 
of smoke and dust, but possessing a kind of large 
lumber-room contiguous to his dwelling, which he had 
once let as a coach-office, now to his great trouble re- 
moved. His wife was a decent woman, she believed, 
and she knew they had only one child, to whom she 
had been kind ; so that many circumstances combined 
to render this poor couple and their spare premises 
eligible for her plan ; and none more so, than the cir- 
cumstance that the man himself would be out of em- 
ployment, whenever the business of her father's house 
came to an end, and there was at this period so little 
done that he could hardly fall to be thankful for any 
assistance she could give him. 
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Many times Maria endeavoured to write to her 
mother, but as often did she find the thing impossible, 
and therefore at length gave it up in despair. Con- 
Ridering also, that a few days might safely elapse, and 
that Mrs. Ingalton would be a good and faithful in- 
former and mediator between them — she was persuaded 
that no time could be more proper for her trial than 
the present, since the spirits of her parents would be 
somewhat lightened by the possession of ready money, 
and the consoling sense of doing justice to the amiable 
orphan who held a dear place in their hearts — that 
their joumey would be beneficial to her mother's 
health, and enable her the better to sustain her absence, 
and Bupply to her father the companion and the 
amusement he had been wont to find in his daughter. 
Having said all this over and over to her own heart, 
which, in despite of all that reason could urge and re- 
solution demand, was still a womarCa heart, and quailed 
before the " dread unknown" to which it was impelled, 
she once more addressed herseif to her purpose. 

" I am going to B ^" seid she to the footman, "and 

shall not retum ; I mean, for some days." 

"Do you ride, ma'am, or shall I attend you f 

" Neither—and, William, call the dogs away, they 
must not follow me." 

" Not Mayflower, ma*am? Mrs. Ingalton is very fond 
of Mayflower, she won't think it any trouble to have 
him for a day or two — and the creature do so moum 
after you, there's no living for him." 

Maria durst not trust herseif to speak, but she shook 
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her head in token of negative refusaL There was 
another person far worse to leave than Mayflower — her 
old Irish nurse, who remained a nondescript senrant, 
and OGcasional mistress, whom it was always necessary 
to elude when a private stroll was intended, for Elath- 
leen had such an idea of the importance of her ladies 
that if she could have ruled, a troop of horse should 
have attended them. Never tili the preceding day had 
Maria left her home for a night without biddiDg her 
farewell, and nothing less than her retum in Lady 
Trevannion's carriage as an invalid could have recon- 
ciled her to the event. Bat in accounting for it, Maria 
had prepared her for the retum of the evil, and even 
for the approach of greater. She was now weeping in 
a remote apartment. To encounter her affectionate 
lamentations, mingled as they were with recapitulations 
of the glory and honour of the Falconers, the grandeur 
and antiquity of Sharon-Lacey, was altogether im- 
possible. 

Terrible as these parting pangs were, and determined 
as Maria thought herseif to avoid them, yet when she 
heard the well-known winnow of her beautiful little 
mare, which happened to espy her as she hastened 
through the paddock that was her nearest road to the 
town, she could not forbear to tum and pat the sleek 
neck of the favourite, which continued to follow her to 
the Stile, as if wooing her to resume their usual airings. 

"So, so, Fanny— poor Fanny, what will become oT 
you now?— Pshaw I— what will become of ww if I suffer 
Buch things to move me V* 
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Yet in despite of self-reproach, for a moment Maria*s 
head rested on Fanny's neck, and her tears feil on it. 
The loud howl of her favourite greyhound roused her. 
She looked round, and though glad that the evcning 
was closing, and that she should enter the town unseen, 
she yet also partook a little of that Sensation of fear, to 
which her sex and her habits subjected her. She 
hesitated whether to pursue her Intention, or step back 
into the house and take William with her across the 
fields. 

"Yet in that case," said she, "there will be perhaps 
Kathleen and Mary. ]^o, no, I must go alone, I must 
suffer alone. Perhaps too I may conquer alone. Ah, 
Frank ! even now, weak and weary as I am, Ignorant 
as I feel myself of that which I am about to leam, and 
to endure, yet I am sensible that I have courage, and 
energy enough, to bear all, sustain all that is before me, 
if you" — 

Again she feit as if she should faint, so thickly did 
her breath heave and so chilly were the sensations 
which crept over her trembling limbs, but she was 
alone, and a sense of terror lest she should fall in such 
a place sustained her, and after a short rest she obtained 
the power of proceeding. 

That part of the town to which she now beut her 
Steps was so little known to her, that she procured a 
child as a guido, whose steps she followed with great 
difficulty, through many a long dirty lane, crowded 
with dingy inhabitants, who stared at the lady as a 
novelty in their purlieus seldom seen, although she had 
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wisely dressed herseif in a dark habit and stripped her 
beaver of its plume. She arrived at the house of 
William Mitchell just at the time when its master had 
concluded his daily labours, and his wife was making up 
a cheerful fire — that comfort which the inhabitants of 
a coal district generally indulge in, whether required 
by the weather or not. 

William was spelling out her name on the portman- 
teau which had been left an hour before, as she en- 
tered, and his astonishment at her appearance and her 
inquiries were soon superseded by his joy at disposing 
of his warehouse, and learning that she was engaging 
in an undertaMng which ensured him employment. 
The expectation she expressed that he would also 
accommodate her with board and lodging, was of a 
more startling nature to both him and his helpmate. 

" I will live with you, and promise to give you very 
little trouble," said Maria. 

" To be sure we have a bed, such as it is, and in a 
day or two we might get a few things." 

" But I can't say as I am anything of a cook," said 
the wife. 

" I require no cooking," cried Maria in great anxiety, 
and the bargain was soon concluded. She took a seat 
near the fire, and whilst the wife departed to prepare 
her bed, began eagerly to arrange all her future plans 
with the husband, whom she soon accompanied into 
the place destined to be the scene of her gains and her 
labours, and which she foimd calctilated for its purpose 
beyond her hopes. 
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When this was over, she returned into the house, 
and found upon the uncovered table a substantial loaf 
and a piece of pale unpromising cheese. Maria re- 
collected at this appearance that she had taken no tea, 
and she wished for a cup exceedingly, but fearfiil of 
giving extraordinary trouble on her first entrance, and 
resolved to embrace in its füllest extent the change she 
had imposed on herseif, she sat down and cut herseif a 
piece of bread, but was beginning to find that she 
could not persuade nor command it down her throat, 
when Sally Mitchell placed a foaming pint of beer on 
the table, to which she invited her with all the good 
will of a kind heart offering a valuable gift. 

"I never drink malt liquor," said Maria, "but I 
will take a little'*— 

" Wine and water" was on the point of following, 
but she checked herseif, and said "spring watcr." 

"As you please, miss," said Sally, "we have a very 
good pump, but to see how pale you look, and how 
diflferent you be fra when I seed ye about half a year 
back a riding with poor Mr. Frank Ingalton, as be now 
beyond seas, I can*t help thinking as a drop of ale be ralely 
needful for ye. Surtainly I'd recommeod it, after the 
walk youVe had, aud the trouble you*re come to go 
through." 

" It's very good advice," said William, " because if 
you goes for to do business, ma'am, and to live by 
labour, and with poor folks, you'll find it quite needful 
to take Support the same as they." 

Maria feit her heart grateful for the interest evinced 
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in thiB recommendatioD, and determined to find uo 
obetocleB to her oatablishment, ehe took the jug and 
drank heartily. The sense of present refreshmeut she 
experieoced, was aucceeded by heaviness, and as she 
had never doeed her ejes the night before that, even 
OD the bard trnckle-bed of Sally Mitchell, she eiyoycd 
a long, Bolutaiy^Bleep, in whicb her worn-out frame and 
Bpirita regaiued the strength bo greatl; needed. 





% Äatall gegiiming. 

gÄKIA had retired to her humble cabio at an 
houT Bo uDusually early, that tbe lung re- 
freshing sleep ahe had enjojed, left her with 
the dawn of day, which flung its beame through the 
uncurtained Windows, and arouaed her to reaiime thoBe 
energiee, and prove the etabihty of thoae resolutions, ao 
lately but ao decidedly adopted. 

Yet it was aome time before she could conquer the 
Bcnse of aurprise and dismay which aeized on her 
seuses, and confused her faculties. Where could ehe 
be ? How deplorable was the place ! How coaree the 
sheetsi What noise and confusion werearound her!" 

By degrees she remembered her Situation, remem- 
bered that this day she was to embaik on a new state 
of exiatence in every reapect — that humility, labour, 
zeal, integrity, and oonstancy in well-doing, were the 
virtuee to which, in the act of thus embarking on n 
new, untried, and tempeatuouB ocean, ahe had fully 
pledged herseif. That henceforward ahe must dcem 
herseif tied to the oar, not less by duty tban clioice, 
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and since the renunciation of all the pleasures of her 
past life was required from her, must endeavour to find 
pleasure in the ezercise of powers, the anticipation of 
rewards, hitherto unknown and unsought, 

Betiring to the comer of her Chamber, she knelt 
down, and long and fervently besought her heavenly 
Father to strengthen her weakness, confirm her resolu- 
tion, guide her ignorance, and enable her so to place 
the future welfare of her parents before her eyes, that 
her motive for self-devotion might ever operate on her 
mind, and bestow the activity and patlence she re- 
quired. For them too she prayed — but then her heart 
melted, her eyes oyerflowed, yet she arose calm and 
comforted. 

Mitchell was down stairs, awaiting her commands, 
anda Single hour sufficed for their preparations. A 
fire was made in the warehouse, and a quantity of dry 
straw laid on one side of it. A waggon-load of iron 
bars soon afterwards were there deposited, an old desk 
and a stool, left by the last occupants, were at present 
sufficient for the new one, but a pair of magnificent 
scales were purchased by Mitchell in the neighbour- 
hood, and suspended by him from the ceiling, as such 
things had formerly been. 

When this was arranged, Maria knew that she could 
breakfast. On going into the house to request a cup of 
tea, she found preparation made to that effect, whilst 
large basins of boiled milk, stuflfed with bread, formed 
the more substantial beverage of her companions. 
Sensible that such food would be more likely to suit 
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the hunger she really feit, and that she might hereafter 
feel, she determined on adopting it, and told Mrs. 
Mitchell she would henceforward drink tea only in the 
evening, when they would take it together — ^Informa- 
tion received with great pleasure, as until now this 
luxury had seldom been seen in the estäblishment of 
poor Sally, save on Sundays. 

Advertisements wcre not the fashion of that day, nor 
were they wanted. A sheet of paper written in a large 
hand, stuck in the house window, announced the wel- 
come fact, that artizans in steel might have their 
material supplied in small quantities, of the best 
quality, at the market price ; and the news ran from 
raouth to mouth through garrets and smithies, Work- 
shops and dwelling-houses, with equal rapidity. Erery- 
where it was received with joy, as containing the pro- 
mise of good. The discontented workman saw in it 
the power of emancipating himself from real or supposed 
tyranny. The humble manufacturer feit that it would 
relieve him from the actual despotism of those great 
iron-masters, who had long held him in bondage ; and, 
in a very short time, more respectable customers 
appeared than even the sanguine prognostications of 
Mitchell had ever calculated upon. 

The appearance of Maria in a pair of thick leather 
gloves, a French night-cap, surmounted by her beaver 
hat, and a brown Holland apron tied over her habit, 
Burprised all who came. When from her name, and a 
glance at her nearly concealed face, they were led to 
believe that the person before them could be no other 
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"than beautiful Miss Falconer of Grove Place," surprise, 
astonishment, and pity, involved them all in silence. 
The time had not yet arrived, when the lower classes 
were infected with those half-digested ideas of liberty 
and equality which taught them to rejoice in the suf- 
ferings of their superiors, and tempted them to aim at 
pulling down the high, and trampling on the fallen. 
They aU knew that misfortune and death had visited 
the mercantile house to which she belonged ; but they 
had always understood that Squire Falconer and his 
Lady were more nobly descended, more substantially 
provided, than any other, even of the rieh people of the 
town ; that they were of a class distinct and above 
those to whom they were accustomed to look up ; and 
such a change, such d.fail as this was petrifying. 

Maria weighed her iron bars with as little awkward- 
ness, and as much precision as could be expected, firmly 
declining, as far as possible, even MitchelFs assisfcance ; 
and after serving three persons at a time, she then 
walked to her rough desk, to calculate the amount of 
each parcel, and receive the money. For that purpose 
ehe took oflf the thick brown leather gloves with which 
her hands were guarded. 

"Mercy on us, what hands!" Such was the first 
exclamation that broke on Maria's ear. It proceeded 
involuntarily from the lips of a begrimed, thick-set son 
of Vulcan, with shirt sleeves rolled up to his Shoulders. 
The rest of his squat form was enveloped in that useful 
garment, a leathem dick or apron ; and a b^ard of some 
Standing formed a contrast to a clean striped cap, which 
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had been put on to give respectabllity to bis appearance 
as a customer. Maria balf started at bis voice, and 
still more on fiinding bim so near ber, as be tendered a 
crown and some sixpences wbicb be was going to count 
into ber band. 

Tbe Start did not offend Jobn Bilson, wbo feit tbat 
be bad perbaps imwiUingly given pain, and be began to 
frame an apology. 

" I doant mean to say nout ageeanst yer bands, miss, 
madam — nobbut tbey*re varry wbite, and varry little, 
more fitter for playin' at tbe top of yer musicals, and 
sewing at embroideries tban bandling iron — tbat's all." 

"Tbey are bands tbat bave fed tbe bungry, and 
cloatbed tbe neaked, as I've beard say," observed one 
of bis neighbours ; " so 'tis not rigbt to make no ob- 
servations upon tbings as is past and gone." 

" Zounds, mon, don*t preacb," cried Jobn, " IVe noa 
doubt on't, and wi* God's blessing tbeyil doo*t again. 
Madam, Fm tbe first parson as bave given ye money, 
sbake bands wi' me for luck, I mean no offence wbat- 
ever." 

Maria laid ber band freely in tbe broad black palm 
of ber first customer, and as sbe did so, looked in bis 
face, and saw tbat bis eyes were füll of tears. Fearful 
of showing bis emotion, be bastily tumed away, sboul- 
dered bis purcbase, and witbdrew. No otber person 
attempted tbe like liberty. Maria was not called upon 
to repel impertinence, or to silence loquacity. All 
seemed aware tbat tbere was " a great gulf between 
tbcm ;" and since tbere could be no biggling on tbe 
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Bubject of price, no choice in the quality or appearance 
of the article ; since the buyers, contrary to all similar 
fiituations in which such persons stand, were the obliged 
parties, the day, though one of great fatigue, yet served 
to show Maria that it was possible for her to endure 
that which she had adopted, and even to be thankful 
that she found it no worse. 

It is true that she could not eat the coarse, half-cooked 
meat which furnished Sally Mitchell*s Provision for 
dinner, and she dreaded lying down again on the hard 
pallet, conscious that it would not afford a second night 
of undißturbed repose. But the remembrance of the 
kind, though rough faces she had seen around her, 
soothed her spirits more, the more she reflected upon 
them ; and if any one had been near her, to whom she 
could have spoken, she would have been eloquent in 
her praise of that genuine sensibility, which can inform 
the humblest children of humanity with all the refine- 
ments of delicate attention — ^lively, yet deep respect. 
She rejoiced that by frequent intercourse with poverty, 
as a benefactress, her ear had become accustomed to 
phraseology that would have been otherwise, perhaps, 
uncouth and disgusting ; and that her dealings were 
with the decidedly low, in preference to the vulgär, who 
ape gentility, and are disgusting alike from ignorance 
and affectation. 

Could she have sat down with Frank, at the end of 
her day*s labour, to describe the characters, or laugh at 
the adventures and embarrassments it had offered — 
could she meet her mother's gentle smile, listen to her 
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father*s prospects of success, this life miglit surely be 
Dome. Alas ! she feit that she must support it without 
any such helps. In lowliness of heart, in iinshared 
confüct of mind, or communication of intellect, she 
must persevere in her rugged path. 

A very few days sufficed to show Maria that it is not 
always " le pi'emier pas qui coute»^ All her first cus- 
tomers had recovered from their tacitumity the moment 
they left her presence, and related to every one they 
saw the wonderful scene in which they had bome a 
part. The fact, "that Miss Falconer was lodging at 
the house of her father's warehouseman, and selling 
iron," ran from the manufactory to the counting-house, 
from the kitchen to the drawing-room, all through the 

extensive population of B , and even to its sur- 

rounding villages. When combined with the absence 
of her father, it placed the affairs of that house he now 
solely represented in a more threatening point of view 
than they had hitherto assumed, and it is certain that 
his creditors in some places held consultations upon it, 
and looked as if they knew not how to proceed. Their 
wives and daughters, and those of many others in the 

higher circle of the society of B , were apparently 

better qualified to judge. However they might differ 
as to the moving principle or person, they alike con- 
demned the action exhibited. Some young ladies 
abused Mr. Falconer as the most barbarous father who 
ever had existed, and imputed much of his cruelty to 
the land of his birth, maintaining that he alone must 
have caused his daughter to enter on a Situation so 
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repugnant to her habits ; and there were not wanting 
Bome, who described the terrible scene which took 
place between them on the occasion. Others avowed 
*' that Maria had a penchant for young Ingalton, which 
being discovered by her proud parents, she had been 
driven from their house, and compelled to adopt a trade, 
which, requiring no knowledge, and belonging in some 
measure to the connection of her fature husband, she 
held only tili he should retum, when they would marry, 
and play at " love in a cottage," for the rest of their lives ; 
a declaration which called a tender sigh of sympathy 
from some lips, and made others curl with disdain. 

The eider ladies pretty generally inveighed against 
Maria's condact, on the score of indelicacy, presumption, 
and independence. The vehement protested against 
young women, who could think of such a thing as 
leaving their father^s house to herd with low people. 
If the girl really knew she was ruined, and must earn 
her bread, why not go out as a lady's maid — or why 
not leam millinery ? or, as she was a mighty bookish 
miss, try to keep a circulating library? The mild 
thought it was always wrong for woman to intrude on 
the province of man ; it was perverting the order of 
things, and could never prosper. All agreed, that 
although Miss Falconer was very handsome, very clever 
and accomplished, very fond of her parents, good to the 
poor, and so forth, yet "there was something odd about 
her." Each could recoUect a little eccentricity or 
peculiarity. One observed, "That she was fond of 
conversing with men, arguing points, and asking ques- 
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tions, as if her mind were like theirs ;" another, " that 
she had an Irish kind of partiality to animals, -which 
proved that she had originally been brought up with 
them, poor creature, and therefore retumed, perhaps 
not unwillingly, to the abodes of filthy people ;" a third 
remembered, " that she had quite a passion for poetry, 
and though it was not generally known, yet in fact she 
wrote Verses herseif, which was a sure proof of a romantic 
turn, and had probably led to this stränge resolution." 
It was observed on all sides that it would not last long, 
but that it could not fail to cast a lasting stigma on the 
poor creature who had so insanely adopted it, 

AU these opinions, and judgments, with every shade 
and Variation they could receive, necessarily feil on the 
ear of poor Mrs. Ingalton, who löved Maria fondly, 
because she knew her well ; and greatly were her own 
troubles increased, great as they were, by Information 
so astonishing, in the first instance, and condemnation 
so excessive, in the second. 

She endeavoured to convince her informers that the 
whole story was false, that there was some imposition 
in it. But when driven from that by those who pro- 
tested they had actually visited the horrid place where 
she lived, and even so far peeped in as to see a queer- 
looking, muffled-up woman, with half a dozen forgemen 
about her, the crime was proved, and The State of the 
culprit could not be denied. 

Mrs. Ingalton and her eldest daughter proceeded to 
the place in the dusk of the evening, and found Maria 
still at the receipt of custom, and so busy, that she was 
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some time before she perceived them. As the last 
customer took up his iron, she advanced towards them, 
raising her hat from her brow, and displaying to them 
an open, friendly countenance. 

" Maria ! is it indeed you that I find thus employed? 
I heard, but could not believe it. Teil me, what is the 
meaning of all this ?" 

" I mean, dear Mrs. Ingalton, in the first place, to 
eam my own bread, which I promise you shall be for 
Bome time coarse in quality, and not superabundant in 
quantity, that I may the sooner provide it for my 
parents also. I hope Emily also will, in some way 
more agreeable to her own notions, follow my example." 

"Have you, then, had any private communication 
from my son 1 Do you consider us as ruined ]" 

" I have not. I know nothing new, .nothing at least 
respecting business from Mr. Francis Ingalton ; but I 
do know that whatever may be your future lot, our 
doom is sealed, and I will not stand by and see my 
mother rendered houseless, without making an effort to 
provide her a roof of some kind. I know the whole of 
our acquaintance are condemning me, I know that from 
Mitchell, but I can bear it." 

"No one can blame you for seeking to help your 
parents, if there should prove occasion for your exertion ; 
but on such a subject you should have thought much, 
have taken advice; your father could never, surely, 
dictatethis?" 

" My father ! you know well, Mrs. Ingalton, that my 
father has never seen a cloud in the sky, nor will do it, 
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tili the storm bursts, which will over^rhelm him. I 
have thought much, and reasoned long, ere I fonned 
eitlier vcty plan, or adopted my resolution. My opinions 
on the nature of that business in which I have engaged, 
arose from what the first men in the place have fre- 
quently advanced. Little money, little knowledge, but 
great industry, and great firmness, are called for. You 
know how well the first apply to me ; it remains for 
me to prove the last." 

" It will break your mother's heart to see you thus 
— it will indeed, Maria." 

" Oh, no ! it will save that heart from breaking, for 
it is an honest heart, and is now relieved from a secret 
much heavier than my rods of iron. Besides, dear Mrs. 
Ingalton, you will mention it to her with tendemess, I 
know you will To-morrow evening go to them, break 
it to them, and soften it as well as you are able." 

" But may I promise you will renounce it V* 

" Certainly not. My resolution to persevere is in- 
evitable. I have forbidden Mitchell ever again to teil 
me one Single report or surmise on my conduct. I will 
go on in despite of the world, for I know not only my 
motives to be good, but my prospects ; and I will not 
Buffer my mind to be weighed down by the calumny of 
others, or the feelings of my own heart. I will be as 
hard as the article I deal in. Who will suffer in the 
affair as I have suffered, and must suffer? who can 
know the pangs — '* 

Mrs. Ingalton wept bitterly, but Maria slowly paced 
the floor, and removed the straw which obtruded 
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beyond its bounds, as if even here she wished to observe 
her accustomed neatness. 

** Will you not go home with us, Maria 1" resuined 
Mrs. Ingalton, when she was able to speak. 

" No, thank you. I must not render my hard fare more 
unpalatable by mixing it with better. It will be some 
months before I shaU venture upon any indulgences of 
thatkind. Thisismyresolution. All I will at this time 
accept from you, is a little bed-linen. In a short time I 
l»hall be rieh enough to buy myself many little comforts." 

As Maria spoke, she exhibited a large canvas purse, 
very füll of silver, and another, in which were a few 
half-guineas. As she did so, there was a little of that 
laughing archness in her eye, and dimpled smile in her 
expressive mouth, which, in better days, had been the 
Bubject of Mrs. Ingalton's admiration, and which she 
believed at this very moment held the heart of her beloved 
Frank in bondage. She was compelled to take her leave, 
and she went home to her house, oppressed with sorrow, 
and trembling fojr the denouem^nt of the morrow. 

Yet when Mrs. Ingalton revolved the matter in her 
mind dispassionately, she could not fail to see that in 
all her conclusions Maria was unquestionably right, 
and that her conduct was dictated by the purest 
motives, and even the wisest principles. She looked 
eamestly on her own Situation, raUied her own powers, 
computed those of her daughters, nor did she lay her 
head on her pillow, tili she had fairly calculated their 
Chance of succeeding in a boarding-school, and concluded 
to seek advice on the subject from Maria herseif. 
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jN the new view of aflfairs which Mrs. Ingalton'a 
mind had adopted, it will be properly con- 
cluded that she represented the resolution 
taken by Maria, and the Situation ehe had chosen, in 
the most favourable light that it could be placed, and 
in every respect endeavoured to conciliate her parents, 
er rather her fcUher; for however Mrs. Falconer might 
lament the loss of her society, and the degradation to 
which she had submitted, it was impossible for her not 
to honour the principle, and feel even grateful for the 
love which dictated such a sacrifice. Mr. Falconer's 
perception of the matter was unhappily completely the 
reverse. His pride and his poverty equally took the 
alarm, and whilst the first urged him to denounce his 
daughter as acting in a manner totally unworthy of her 
alicestors and her education, undutifully towards her 
parents, and unbecomingly as to all her connections, 
the latter led him to apprehend that all his creditors 
would, from such an exposure of the Situation of his 
wife's financeSy be induced to press him for that day of 
settlement he dreaded to name. 
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That sucli an eflfect, to a certain degree, did follow, 
must be admitted. It had been amongst those effects 
on which Maria had calculated, and she had joined 
with this knowledge the consolatory remembrance, that 
those poor tradesmen, to whom small sums were of 
great importance, would at the present time find her 
father able to discharge them, in doing which his 
credit would be strengthened. She knew perfectly well, 
that although an imprudent, adventurous, and specula- 
tive man, her father was intentionally honest, in the 
ßtrictest sense of the word, honourable and liberal in 
all his transactions ; and that inability to discharge 
such obligations would entail upon him regret, which, 
in his present reduced State, he was ill able to endure. 
Her coigectures proved right. He paid them, eased his 
own heart of the oppression ; but blamed his daughter, 
as if she had comnutted a positive robbery on his purse ; 
and indulged against her a strain of invective propor- 
tioned to the fond regard and idolizing admiration with 
which he was wont to contemplate her. 

To such a degree did this temper proceed, that the 
poor mother could at length bear it no longer. She 
wrote in the most moving terms to Maria, beseeching 
her "to abandon a scheme which it would be cruel, 
almost impious, to pursue further, since it had un* 
happily sown the first seeds of dissension between her 
parents, and produced an effect on her father^s temper, 
which neither the misfortunes of time past, nor the 
apprehension of time to come, had ever awakened. 
She praised her warmly, thanked her tenderly, for the 
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efforts she had made, but solemnly protested against 
the continuance of them, declaring that she was ready 
to endure evil in any other shape, but this she could 
not meet, since it separated her from all that hitherto 
consoled and sustained her anxious, unhappy life. 

Over this meek but aflfecting statement of her mother's 
feelings the still fond, tender, though resolute daughter 
wept, and almost shuddered. She feit that she was 
indeed a very young woman to act such a part, that the 
purest intention would not justify erroneous action, nor 
even success Warrant disobedience. Decided as she 
had been, and even thus far justified in her expectation 
of deriving good, even far beyond her most sanguine 
hopes, still it was possible that the evil she incurred 
might not be obviated by the good she meditated. 
Perhaps she was destroying, not only the peace, but the 
health of her mother ; it might be that her obstinate 
adherence to her System would bring back that terrible 
complaint on her father, which had left behind it 
ravages she dreaded to think of. 

Yet, on the other band, October was drawing nigh, 
Frank Ingalton was retuming — she dreaded toremember 
that — ^with little money, and all that she had foreseen was 
necessarily advancing. Her father at forty-three, with 
a wife scarcely thirty-seven, must be cast on the mercy 
of a World, for which the very dispositions they now 
evinced evidently rendered them peculiarly unfit. How 
wa8 a man so proud, so sensitive, to endure servitude, 
which would inevitably be his portion? sincö it was 
certain he had always been too much a gcntleman to 
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be highly talented as a tradesman. With much acti- 
vity, he had little method, with good theory on his 
tongue, little practice of head or hand. He was liable 
to imposition, even from a child in cunning ; generous 
to profusion; and utterly devoid of aU that wisdom 
conveyed in the advice, " Take care of the pence, the 
poimds take care of themselves." 

Moreover, she had now established a new and very 
thriving concern, which if she laid down for but a week 
would be eagerly adopted by people with capital, who, 
seeing its success, had already regretted their own want 
of foresight in suffering such a mine to remain so long 
unwrought, yet would not at present oppose so young 
and poor an adventurer in her humble, and as they now 
all began to feel, her lavdahle attempt. If she dropped 
it then it was gone for ever ; and whatever might be the 
trials it imposed, the toils it occasioned, yet she feit 
that to her spirit there was less of humiliation in it than 
any she could hope to adopt. Never had she been de- 
graded by the "proud ones* contumely," irritated by 
condescending patronage, the pity which Insults, the 
assistance which degrades. 

It is true that low rogues had sought to cheat her, 
and that the deceitful had in a few instances cajoled 
her ; but these attempts to impose on her credulity, and 
excite her charity, had been effectually usefuL They 
had led her to explore the cell of poverty where it really 
existed, and enabled her to soothe the hour of want, 
and the bed of sickness, by a portion of her hard-eamed 
gains, a participation of her scanty comforts. She had 
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attained a power of encooraging the industrious, of Con- 
trolling the idle, of benefiting many, and the certain 
prospect of eztending this power beyond calculation ; it 
was then her duty to preserve it. 

Doubtless, in these hopes and expectations of good, 
there was the form of one whose name was not uttered, 
that claimed a large share of consideration, and roman- 
tic visions floated in the perspective which rational 
hope spread out. Alas ! she who could even yet have 
bestowed worlds upon him, hoped not to share them 
with him, but a fond and generous heart took refuge 
now from the oppression inflicted by disappointment, 
in the dreams of friendship. Although it is probable 
that the fevered spirit feit as if the good it intended 
must operate "like coals of fire" on his heart, it yet 
could not cease to meditate some assistance, or even 
aggrandizement, for one so long and tenderly beloved. 

After all these reviews of the subject Maria at length 
considered it her duty to visit her parents, and lay be- 
fore them a füll statement of her feelings, her views, 
her Profits, and her prospects, yet without pledging her- 
seif to abandon that which every examination rendered 
more valuable in her sight. How she had longed to 
See them, how ardently she desired to receive their 
approbation and their blessing, may be conceived, even 
from her absence, since, strong-minded and decisive as 
her conduct had already bespoke her, she had not dared 
to meet countenances which would melt the sinews of 
her resolve, and which even in their kindness would so 
agitate and, as it were, unman her, as to unfit her for 
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the stem duties of her laborious and ceaseless round of 
occupation. 

The following Sunday, under the escort of Mitchell, 
and by a circuitous path, about the close of day, Maria 
once more presented herseif before her parents. The 
very action was an assurance to Mrs. Falconer that her 
lettcr had produced all the effect she desired, and she 
feil on her neck and welcomed her with thankfulness, 
not less than love. It was in vain too that her father 
endeavoured to assume the anger he had so often ful- 
minated in her absence. Eis lip trembled, the first 
touch of her band disarmed him, and in another moment 
she was locked in his arms. 

Terrible indeed was this reception to the heart of 
Maria ; she could have argued point by point, have pro- 
duced facts, pleaded necessities, but how could she re- 
Bist the tendemess, the confidence in her Submission, 
thus displayed 1 How could she look on the whitening 
locks of her father, and maintain her own superior 
wisdom 1 how dash from the placid countenance of her 
mother that glowing happiness now painted upon it, in 
an expression more bright than it had wom for years ? 

" We have just received letters from our dear Francis 
Ingalton," said Mrs. Falconer, " he will be here next 
week, most probably." 

Mr. Falconer gave a profound sigh, and immediately 
the smile which had illuminated his lady's countenance 
was dispersed. 

" Do not sigh, father/* said Maria, " something will 
be done, depend upon it.'* 
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'* Something has been done, most blameably done, but 
1 will not reproach you for the past, Maria." 

"Nor, I trust, for the future, since it is certain tbat 
all I bave done and mean to do is for youJ* 

" Ridiculous ! what can the earnings of a few paltry 
Shillings drawn from the black paws of the lowest 
rabble do 1 Will your profits find strings to your harp, 
Miss Falconer?" 

" Allow me to show you, dear father — to explain to 
you the advantage — ^the necessity — ^the— " 

" Oh, dear ! would you make me a party to your dis- 
grace 1 Do you ask me to approve your folly and mad- 
ness 1 to take part in your beggarly plans — ^your dirty 
savings— " 

" Not now.; I do not ask you now to share my board, 
or even to visit my dwelling, but as I fear the time may 
come when both may be necessary, I will not say that 
I am sorry for providing them, at any rate I may be 
allowed to provide for myself. Your creditors shall 
not reproach me for having robbed them, It is my duty 
to keep myself, since I know that your lote misfortunes 
and other things— " 

" Maria, Maria, do not reproach us ! " cried the mo- 
ther in a voice of agony. 

" Go away, girL Is it not enough that you have dis- 
graced us — injured us— must you insult us also ?" 

As Mr. Falconer spoke, he caught his wife in his 
arms, and with an angry motion, such as he had never 
used to her even in the days of childhood, pointed to 
the door. 
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" I go," Said Maria, haughtily, for anger at that mo- 
ment flushed her cheek, and dried the tears that had 
lingered in her eyes, " I go, but my mother may recall 
me, and remember I have nsed no word of reproach. 
I have not deserved — but I will say nothing — ^you have 
preserved me, and I ought to thank you for confirming 
me in my decision." 




X. 
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ABIA left the room, and was hastening out of 
the house, but her steps were arrested by 
those four-footed friends we have already 
alluded to, and the sound of their congratulations 
brought Kathleen also, who hung around her darling 
with all the doting fondness and obstreperous sorrow 
peculiar to her country. Maria took her by the band, 
and resolutely approaching the door, the old woman 
flung her apron over her head, and conceiving that she 
was going to hear some secret, suddenly became quiet 
and walked out with her. 

They entered the paddock, and there Maria calmed 
the beatings of a heart, whose pulsation had been 
quickened by various emotions, in the inquiries she 
stopped to make on every particular of the health of 
both her parents. The answers were on the whole very 
satisfactory, nor could she be sorry to find also that two 
servants had been provided with place» in the neigh- 
bourhood, but a sigh certainly rose when Kathleen 
added, — 
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'' It was all the better, for sartin, that Gkorge should 
go, seeing as he had no work at all when the mare was 
sould away to young Birchett— " 

" The mare ? my pretty Fanny—" 

" Oh yes ! sure ; and you didn't know then ? and is it 
me that has tould you the news ) 111 luck to the tongue 
that did it, for I know it will grieve you." 

*' No, no, it is all right She has got a good manger, 
and a Mnd master, I am content." 

" Nay, nay, as to content, blessin's on the swate voice 
of ye, there's no content in the case at all, but only ye 
See it just broke the hearts of them — of your parents, I 
mane — to set eyes on her, and the cratur was of no use, 
seeing master was too heavy for her. So when the 
youth, who is quite a bit stripling, said how he'd de by 
her, and ofifered a mighty high price into the bargain, 
madam said as how it was their duty to let it go; but 
her eyes were as red after it as if the blood had come 
from her heart to bathe them, so they were." 

" But, good Kathleen, you must tum back, you see I 
have Mitchell following, he will take care of me, but 
you will be alone." 

" But why cannot I go wi' ye altogidder, Miss ? surely 
ril work my fingers to the bone for ye ; — ^sleep on straw, 
and eat pratees the rest of my days— if you are poor — 
as they teil me you are — is it not proper I should be 
poorer still, being your sarvant? now pray answer me 
that — do answer it." 

" You are older than me, my good Kathleen." 

" And no mighty matter o' that rather, some forty 
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years is the outside on't, and thof my lady has made 
me asy in my pleace, there*8 good work in me yet for 
many's the day to come." 

"I know it, my good Kathleen, and depend upon 
it, you ßhall work for me by-and-by. Only don't cry, 
and you shall do anytbing." 

"But bow can I help it? Am I not delighted to 
labour, and to starve, and to sup sorrow by spoonfuls ? 
and sorrow a drop can I get of it — ye take it all on 
yourself— ye do, ye do, Miss Falconer, an' it isn't händ- 
some of ye." 

The reiterated assurances that in a very short time 
she should share in all her troubles, at length induccd 
Kathleen to retum, and her young idolized lady pursued 
her melancholy walk with pensive steps, and a sense of 
deep depression on her spirits, which she feit utterly 
incapable of shaking ofif. Sincerely did she now repent 
that she had su£fered her original plan to be so far in- 
fringed upon, as to have subjected herseif to vexation 
which had answered no good end, and awakened in her 
memory those thousand pangs of recollected pleasures, 
hopes, and even sorrows, which it was necessary to 
blunt and destroy, or at least supplant by less endear- 
ing, but more appropriate ideas. 

The moming was long in its approach to her now 
sleepless eyes. But when it came again, the press of 
business, the sense of usefulness, and even the perpetual 
necessity of self-control roused her firom that enfeebling 
dejection which threatened more to subdue the energy 
and sap the vigour of her mind, than violent emotion. 
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Again she counted her profits, calculated the amount 
ofthat which she required, or which she had a pro- 
bability of ensuring, and for that time at least, might 
be Said to "go on her way rejoicing." But when the 
remembrance of Frank's near approach Struck on her 
heart, it inflicted for the moment intolerable angoish, 
and put to flight all sober calculation, all promise of 
that calmness necessary for her pursuits, of that hap- 
piness which ought to be their reward. 

Yet when Frank actually arrived, and called upon 
her with his mother, she had the satisfaction of seeing 
him with more self-possession than her fluttering bosom 
had previously promised. She thought him much 
altered, much improved in fact, both as to the manli- 
ness of his person, and the ease, steadiness, and quiet 
importance of his manners, which argued that self-re- 
liance and conscious assumption of necessary knowledge 
so desirable in every man. He was, however, all the 
less that pale Student, that interesting young man, 
whose virtuous struggles, warm affections, and soaring 
mind, had charmed her Imagination, and stolen un- 
wittingly into her heart. It was, however, certain that 
he became more like himself every moment, and Maria, 
for the first time in her life, heard him depart with a 
Sensation of relief. 

Frank did not visit her again, though he failed in no 
other mode of attention which he found would be ac- 
ceptable. But that business which she had strongly 
urged upon him in this interview, and which her ex- 
ample still more strongly inculcated, required every 
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moment of bis time, and scarcely allowed him to give 
to the real object of bis love tbat attention bis beart 
accorded, but wbicb every circumstance in bis unfortu- 
nate Situation forbade bim to indulge. 

One Sunday morning, just after retuming from tbat 
wbicb bad now become ber parish cburcb, Maria was 
surprised by a visit from Ellen. Sbe wore on ber 
entrance a cbeerful countenance, but on casting ber eyes 
around, tbe composure sbe bad assumed forsook ber, 
and sbe was scarcely able to speak. 

" Come into my bed-room," said Maria, "you will be 
better tbere, my dear." 

But EUen feit as if sbe were worse as sbe again 
looked round, and remembered tbe beautiful cbamber, 
and tbe adjoining boudoir wbere tbey bad spent so 
many bappy bours, unconscious tbat care or poverty 
was ever likely to reacb tbem. 

'*I am bappy, Ellen, in baving anticipated tbose 
cbanges wbicb I perceive are now affecting you. It is 
a great deal better to adopt tbem from cboice tban 
necessity, to feed our own pride by firmness and deci- 
sion, tban endure tbe wounds wbicb otbers may inflict 
upon it" — 

"Ab! Maria, you are indeed a beroine— but I am 
not." 

Maria feit tbat Ellen was tbat wbicb sbe, alas ! could 
never be, but sbe rallied ber spirits and said cbeerfuUy^ 

"Dear Ellen, we will not talk of my qualities, but 
my success. Your gift was invaluable, and I bave so 
turned my little stock, tbat it bas cleared me already 
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nearly seventy pounds, beaides paying for my board, 
purchasing these chairs, that counterpane, and several 
other articles towards housekeeping, on which, I assnre 
you, I cast very difTerent eyes jfrom you, saucy girl as 
you are." 

" Dear Maria, I am come to talk to you on that verj 
subject — to beg you will take the money which your 
father paid to me as my fortune last Thorsday, in the 
presence of Sir James. I certainly neyer expected any- 
thing afber what you had said, still less desired that my 
generous, dear guardian should distress himself about it. 
But he insisted on paying it, and even the interest dne 
since my Coming of age. All is here. If you can make 
so much money out of a little, I trust you will make a 
great deal out of this, and be able to help those excellent 
parents eflTectually whom we are equally bound to assist." 

As Ellen spake, she laid on the table a draft on the 
banker of Sir James Trevannion, for nearly nine hundred 
pounds, observing he thought it safer than notes, and 
although his lady set her down at a little distance, they 
were unwilling to trust cash to her care, she was so 
little accustomed to a town. 

Maria heard not a word of this exordium. Her heart 
swelled in her bosom almost to suffocation, her eye 
glanced from the draft to Ellen's face, which was very 
pale, but not the Variation of a Single feature gave in- 
dication of change in her sentiments, and when she had 
deliberatelyplaced it in her pocket-book, Ellen whispered 
— " Thank you, Maria." 

" Bravo, Ellen !— now who is the heroine V 
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" Not me, I am sure. I sliould be the most ungrate- 
ful being that lived if I forgot" — 

"Oh yesl— yesl— I know what the value of such a 
sacrifice at such a moment is— but I am satisfied. I 
will be happy— you merit him, and you shall marry 
him. I will raise heaven and earth in your behalf— I 
will carry the point"— 

With these words Maria, oppressed to suffocation by 
mingled emotions, burst into a flood of tears. 

At length the desire to conceal, even from Ellen, the 
real State of her heart enabled her to appear composed, 
and it was not difficult to deceive her, for Ellen feit only 
surprised how she could have received her at all, with- 
out displaying that agitation her Situation seemed to 
call for. She blushed excesssively, and would have 
asked Maria '* what she meantT' but for the conscious- 
ness that she had for two days been really fighting a 
hard battle between her deep regard for her guardian 
and her unbounded love for Maria on the one band, 
and the still tenderer preference she feit for the in- 
terests of her lover on the other ; and she dreaded any 
further exposition of feelings she was too artless to hide. 
Maria relieved her by saying, " Why did not my father 
pay you this when you came of age, my dear Ellen?" 

" He Said the law justified him in the delay of six 
months, which he gladly took, lest I should, by lend- 
ing you any part of it, encourage you in what he once 
considered wrong, and indeed never should approve. 
He added, that as you were a minor it was not possible 
for any person to lend you money safely." 
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" Can that be true ? " said Maria. 

" It certainly is, for Sir James said so too." 

"Then why did he allow you to bring me this?" 

" Because I told him that I wovM have it to give you, 
not Und you, so that security was of no use in the busi- 
ness at alL" 

" There are, dear Ellen, who say that love matures 
the understanding, and makes many a giddy girl into 
a thoughtful woman, but the worldly wise would say 
the reverse "was your case." 

" They would say wrong, for I thought much, I feit 
much, but your example inspired me, decided me — see 
what it has also done for Mrs. Ingalton. She has pro- 
cured friends, taken a house, and hopes to begin a 
Boarding-school at Christmas. It is all owing to you, 
and Frank says so — but everybody will in time say the 
same, and that there never was such a daughter bom 
as you — cruel as your reward has hitherto been." 

Maria wished the "everybody" had been forgotten 
for the one person's sake, but she could ask no questions, 
not even on those points which it most concemed her 
to know, and without informing Ellen what she intended 
to do with her money, suffered her to depart and seek 
reward in her conscience and her friendship — consola- 
tion in the envied society of Frank, whom she was not 
less incllned to thankfor thisgenerous boon, than Ellen 
herselfl 




JHG time waa aow ttirived, wheu the long- 
dreaded eettlement of a£l3ire could be postr 
poned no loager, by the Hole repreBentative 
Ol' that honse to which cur friend belonged. Fraok 
had, Tith the utmost exertion, beeu able to glean but a 
Bmall portion of debte lefl by Mr. Majton, and although 
it was confidently leported that the Banking-houae, by 
which tbey vere Buch great losers, had considerable 
property, it would be a long period before it could be 
called in, or rendered efiective in prodndng dividende. 
It therefore followed tbat eveiytbing left in the power 
of the Burvivora must be brought forward, to liquidat© 
Claims which had beeu freqneutly made in vain already, 
and given to the house aa appearance of deflciency 
beyond the truth. Mra. IngaJton, accuBtomed to soffer- 
ing and now first obtaining light whereby to aee her 
duty, and hope aa to the isBue, freely gave up all ehe 
had poBseBBed, too conacious that the property brought 
by her late huaband to the concern, waa trifling in com- 
parison with that of poor Falconer, and hia richly 
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dowried wife, and her son lost no time in bringing for- 
ward hiB accounts, remittances, and stock in band. 
Mucb more was not required, for tbe wbole demand 
could not be considered great, wben tbe former impor- 
tance of tbe business was recollected, and tbe losses 
sustained by it. 

In trutb, from time to time, tbe property of Mr 
Falconer bad been called upon for tbe supply of all 
emergencies, tbe pursuit of all speculationa May- 
ton bad preyed upon bim systematically, and In- 
galton, wbo was an amiable and good man, bad 
become so involved, as to do it from necessity, and 
bis affliction from tbat cause confirmed tbe disease 
tbat consumed bim. Tbe frequent sale of pro- 
perty to wbicb tbe once wealtby partner was com- 
peUed to bave recourse, injured tbe credit of tbe bonse, 
and tbus reduced it in a double sense, long before tbe 
time wben tbe failure of tbe Bank at Dantzic confirmed 
its ruin. 

Ever closing bis eyes to danger, and deriving bope 
from tbe sanguine temper wbicb bad misled bim 
througb life, Mr. Falconer, now tbat tbe bour of dis- 
tress really arrived, abandoned all to bis creditors, not 
only witb tbe frank bonesty of an uprigbt man, but tbe 
astonisbment and despair of one wbo, for tbe first time, 
discovers danger of wbicb be bad never been warned, 
and troubles for wbicb be was utterly unprepared. So 
mucb was pity excited for bis State, and tbat of bis 
faultless wife, wbose only cares were for bis bealth, 
that tbe principal creditor of tbe bouse most kindly 
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offered to take all his property at a fair valuation, and 
carry the money it should produce to his credit, and 
told him, " On no account to hurry himself in evacuat- 
ing the premises." 

When this was done, to the astonishment of many, 
and the satisfaction of all interested, it was found that 
the house, so long subject to suspicion, paid within a 
mere trifle all that was brought against it, and füll 
proof was therefore given, that within a short period 
there was a handsome surplus. This was often re- 
peated in every possible way to Mr. Falconer by his 
lady, but she could not rouse him to taste of comfort. 
Even the want of that little residue oppressed and 
galled him. He refiised to be seen by even his best 
friends, and if he had not happily had the power of still 
flattering himself with the belief, however slightly 
founded, that he should eventually regain property 
from Dantzic, his mind undoubtedly would have sunk 
into an utter wreck. 

A few weeks previous to this arrangement, their old 
friend Mr. Elderton retumed from Grermany; and hav- 
ing already heard something of Maria's movements, 
lost not an hour in hastening to see her. She had by 
this time fitted up a small room, which was one of the 
four which constituted Mitchell's house, into a kind of 
counting-house parlour, where he found her regulating 
her books, and for some moments too much engaged 
to notice his entrance. 

The old man took oflf his spectacles to wipe away the 
moisture on them just as Maria looked up. The 

(158) ö 
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luoment she saw him, all the cares and the manners of 
her new oceupation ceased, and she flew into his arms, 
delighted to see him, and protesting ''that she had 
Bighed for him a whole twelvemonth, and deemed him 
a recreant knight." 

" I have had a great deal to do, and to go through," 
Said Mr. Elderton, " I have lost a large sum of money, 
or at least lost the use of it — ^for I do think we shall 
all be paid at last — and as I am growing older, and 
have neither wife nor child, or even near relation, have 
resolved to draw my affairs into a smaller compass, and 
to close my German connections altogether." 

"Had I known," continued he, "what you were 
doing, I would have come home sooner, child, to teach 
you, and support you under the trial you have so nobly 
entered upon." 

" That you would I am certain. But you are in good 
time now — ^for Frank is retumed, and — ^" 

" I know it, child, and know also that he has done 
his duty whilst he was abroad; in short, that he is 
an excellent young man. We will talk about him by 
and by — in the first place, what can I do for you 1" 

" The greatest possible service ! Speak well of Frank 
to the creditors of our house, which will incline them 
to lenient measures. Move them in my poor father^s 
behalf, and, if possible, save him from the pain of a 
public sale of his effects, for be assured that he will 
give up everything beyond the expectations and almost 
the wishes of his creditors." 

" Good— what eise ?— " 
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" Visit him, comfort him, give him distant hopes of 
tlie Pantzic money, keep him from all self-reproach, 
and speak of me as if we were perfectly friends, which 
will save him from the awkwardness of yielding, the 
pain of accepting help from one he has treated a lilUe 
unwisely and unkindly, but as Yorick says, * not from 
his heart.' " 

It was under this influence, therefore, that the affair 
was managed in the manner we have anticipated. 
When it was thus arranged, Maria, whose spirits in 
their great anxiety and excitement bore her through 
new and excessive fatigue, one evening at a late hour 
called on Mr. Elderton, and requested him to accom- 
pany her to look at a house she was about taking for 
her parents. 

" It is a pretty-looking place near , out of re- 

pair B,t present, to which a piece of common right is 
iust now adjudged. It has a back screen of elm trees, 
and a pleasant yiew from the front Windows over a 
flower-garden." 

" I know it perfectly well, old Bisset lived there. It 
is a very pleasant place, and a good house, but wants 
repair. The garden is a wildemess." 

'* That is my reason for taking it. I get it cheap, on 
a long lease, with a power of purchase, and I have no 
fear of being able to spare money by degrees, to render 
it neat and commodious. 'Tis my great comfort, that 
making it so will employ my father. You know he 
cannot Uve without improving something, speculating 
on something, and I know nothing he is more likely to 
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do than render his home comfortable, for my dear 
mother's sake.'* 

" You are right, child, quite right, especially in pre- 
ferring hia welfare to your own natural desire of pro- 
viding a place, which, howeyer small, should exhibit 
your own taste and neatnes& I will see your landlord 
to-morrow, and examine your lease, and now go home, 
for I am busy. But teil me tbe truth, did you not 
come to borrow money V 

'* No," Said Maria, smiling, " not this time, by and 
by I shall appear on that errand." 

She departed, and in tbe course of anotber week, 
witb tbe aid of Mitcbell and Jobn Bilson, wbo was as 
foud of seeking a joj) for ber as from ber, all her pur- 
cbases, and wbatever eise was necessary for tbe accom- 
modation of a small family were placed in tbe bouse, 
one parlour of wbicb was bandsomely papered, car- 
petted, and rendered every way genteel and comfort- 
able, tbereby affording at once a commodious babitation, 
and an incitement to improve tbe exterior, consistent 
witb it. A small bed was put up for berself— Katb- 
leen's wants being abundantly considered, and an active 
young woman bired as ber assistant. Beyond tbis 
Maria durst not engage at present 

Her last joumey was to take provisions, to place 
everytbing in tbe most easy and babitable form, see 
tbat ber beds were aired, ber saucepans seasoned. 
" Ab," Said Maria, " *sweet are tbe uses of adversity ;* 
bow mucb bave tbey already taugbt me ! I bave been 
compelled to cook, or I must bave been starved. I bave 
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become an adept at upholstery, or my little money 
would never have spun out so far. One desperate 
plunge has taught me how to swim in the roughest 
waters." 

It was now winter, and again, on a Sunday evening, 
Maria bent her way to her father's house. She entered 
by the back road, and after gladdeniDg the heart of 
Kathleen by commanding her to pack up her clothes 
immediately, proceeded to the breakfast parlour, at 
present the only room used by the reduced inhabitants. 
She found her mother reading, or endeavouring to read, 
the gospel of the day to her father, who sometimes 
listened with the eager air of one who is eamestly seek- 
ing for the comforts he greatly needs, at others cast his 
eyes around in all the listless abstraction of a wander- 
ing^ distressful mind. Both were pale and thin, but 
the appearance of Mr. Falconer was much more haggard 
than that of his wife. His dress was that of melancholy 
negligence, hers was very piain, but perfectly neat ; it 
was evident that she struggled to support herseif, to 
save him from the unutterable pangs her sufierings and 
self-desertion would unquestionably have inflicted on 
him. 

Maria's light foot was not perceived on her entrance, 
and she stood reading the expression on each beloved 
countenance, herseif pale, fluttered, but too happy to 
be painfully overcome, even by the aflfecting sight be- 
fore her. She pronounced the word "mother" in a 
quick, tremulous voice, and the eyes of both were in- 
stantly turned upon her. 
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Maria suuk upon her knees and clasped her arms 
around her father. "Forgive me, dear sir. Foi^give 
your naughty Maria.'* 

'* I am in no humour for jesting, Maria," said Mr. 
Falconer, a momentary hectic tinging his pale cheek— 
** I have nothing perhaps to forgive in you, since it was 
pülicy, Bound policy, to quit a falling house — ^ 

" Nay, dear father," said Maria, still trying to smile, 
" but I have got a falling house, which you, and anly 
you, will be able to build up. Such as it is, however, 
it is yours, only yours, and so far better than this which 
is borrowed, and, as I am given to understand, wauted 
by Mr. Abdy for his son, who is going to marry Eliza 
Greenlaw." 

"What shall we do?" said Mr. Falconer, looking 
wistfuUy at his wife.^ 

" What shall we do, my love, but listen to our dear 
Maria, our matchless girl ?" 

" No. I cannot see you in such a place, I can die 
first. To-morrow I will exert myself, I will—" 

" To-night, dear father, you will go with me. I teil 
you the truth, I have a home for you on the outskirts 
of the town, where no intruding eye shall glance upon 
you, no want distress you. Kathleen and another ser- 
vant are now ready for you, and by the time your 
roquelaire, and mamma*s cardinal are adjusted, the 
Chaise will be here. Your night-clothes are all we re- 
move for the present." 

" In such a hurry ?— on a Sunday night, too — impos- 
sible, child, impossible !" 
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" Some things are done best in a hurry. Hark, the 
Chaise is at the gates. We will take the Bible with us, 
and only that, come, come, my dear father." 

Thus, with trembling eagemess, Maria caught her 
prize, and when caged, her emotions overflowed in 
silent tears that would no longer be suppressed. Tlie 
fond pressure of her mother^s band, and affcerwards her 
whisper, encouraged her to persevere in those manners 
which were calculated to save her father from any re- 
trospect of his faults and misfortunes, that might 
awaken acute sorrow, and in a very few minutes she 
began again to speak. 

" Indeed, my dear father, you must exert yourself in 
modemiziug this cob-castle of ours, for it is a sweet 
Situation, and I know you will get it into nice order in 
the spring. The wood may be cut for paling, and there 
is a fine piece of ground for a kitchen garden. To be 
sure it is very poor land. I doubt I must have no 
asparagus from it, but perhaps you will manage arti- 
chokes r 

" We can procure manure for the land, child, perhaps 
it may be necessary to get a layer of new soil" — 

The hearts of both mother and daughter palpitated 
with joy as these words broke on their ears, but 
especially that of the wife, for she had many days been 
trembling under the most alarming fears that one 
human being can entertain for another — fears which 
had annihilated all thought of herseif and her Situation, 
and half banished her solicitude for that only and 
much-loved child, whose Situation had so long claimed 
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lier unceasing anxiety. Scarcely could ehe forbear to 
utter aloud the tbankMness which sprang to her lips 
aud agitated her bosom. 

The Chaise stopped at the hoose, which was called 
£hn Oottage, just as Mitchell and Kathleen, each carry- 
ing a parcel and lighted by the lanthom of the formor, 
reached the wicket gate. No new faces therefore met 
the eyes to whom they might have been painM 
Although, as the light glanced over the dilapidated 
palisades, Mrs. Falconer gave an inroluntary sigh 
which Maria caught, it only rendered her the more 
eager to conduct them into the parlour, where a bright 
fire, lighted candles, new paper and curtalns, with 
chairs and tables that were not new, gave that air of 
imited gaiety and comfort which delights the eye and 
solaces the spirits. • 

Kathleen preceded them, because his honour's Slippers 
were in her biindle, and " he would be after wanting 
tliem." In tnith, her glance at the outside of the 
dwelling had alarmed her, and she dreaded its effect on 
him--"An' this be the place for the last of the Fal- 
coners !" had twice past her Ups, but when she entered 
the parlour, her fear and sorrow suddenly were dis- 
pelled, and throwing up her hands she exclaimed, — 

"Oh, to be sure and it*s only a Single step doum, 
jrour honour, after all, and mighty aisy to my thinking, 
seeing what weVe gone through, laving the holy land, 
and forefathers, and glory a* one*s own country, for 
here's nither poverty nor smithy smoke here at all, may 
the tongue be blistered that said there was, for here 
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lies the cloth for supper, and a fine cratur is the cat on 
the hearth, and by no manes starved at all^ and the 
darlin herseif. But goodness on me she*s wonderful thio 
and pale-looldng." 

Maria had now taken her bonnet and cloak off, and 
the exclamation of Kathleen drew the eyes of both her 
parents to her. She was indeed thin. Gare, toll, and 
altered diet had withered the roses on her young cheeks, 
and diminished the da^zling lustre of her complexion, 
and herdresSjdevoid ofevery Ornament, at a time when it 
was the fashlon to use a superabundance, gave altogether 
a painM alteration in her appearance that was almost 
affecting, and in the present moment almost alarming. 

But even the solicitude they now equally expressed 
on this subject, was rendered subservient to her great 
desigu of increasing their happiness, and of so employ- 
ing her father in his home concerns, as to prevent him 
from engaging in any new business. "I only want 
change of air, and ease of mind," said she, " aided by 
vegetable diet, for I am perfectly free from all disorder. 
I shall get the first by frequently sleeping here, the 
second by seeing, I trust, that you are both well and 
happy. The third my dear father will provide by culti- 
vating the garden, to which end I can send him 
numerous assistants. You know I am a complete 
fidget in all matters requiring neatness, and when the 
house is in repair, the palisades renewed, a wall built 
to the west end, and a bay window in the adjoining 
room, I shall be satisfied, and look quite well, you will 
See. Howeyer I am not so inconsistent as to desire all 
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those things at once, I know that they will take tiine 
and money, and we must manage them by degrees. If 
you eee after them personally they will be done for 
half the money, I am oertain, my dear sir/' 

Thus was poor Falconer flattered and consoled by 
the belief that in due time he would save, by his ex- 
cellent management, perhaps a pound for every thousand 
he had lost If he saw, as probably he did, the real 
motive of his unparalleled daughter, he saw also that 
it was his duty to yield to her wishes. It is at least 
certain that he appeared to do so, and they separated 
from each other for the night with no reference to the 
past, though every heart was imbued with its memory, 
but with hopes for the ftiture, which were warmly ex- 
pressed. Each, in the hour of prayer, probably poured 
out more freely the gratitude, the repentanoe, the 
blended feelings, and the glowing affections by which 
they were deeply and most happily moved. 

Long before her parents left their pillow, Maria had 
entered her regulär lodging, and was engaged in her 
occupation. She had now attained the great point to 
which she had long looked, that of providing a home 
for her parents. But when she reflected that the money 
which she had so economically saved to that end 
hitherto, would yet barely have sufficed for even their 
humblest maintenance, she saw clearly that, if possible, 
she must extend her business, and to that purpose her 
capital considerably. It was painful to her, to think 
of asking Mr. Elderton for money, because she had 
reason to believe him to be at this time unprovided. 
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Yet BomethiDg must be done, and ehe held Ellen's pro- 
perty sacred. It was the resource of Frank, who was 
at this time still looking out for a Situation as a clerk 
or a traveller. 

The old gentleman had called one evening to see Mr. 
Falconer in his new Situation, for which friendly inter- 
course it was well situated. All he saw, of course, 
tended to confirm the high opinion and the warm 
approbation he feit for Maria; but his observations 
made him aware how she was situated, and the next 
evening he sent to request that she would come and 
make his coffee, and leave Mitchell to close the ware- 
house by hünself for onee." 

" I went to see the good people last night," said he, 
as she entered, "and found your mother really looking 
better and happier than I ever saw her. Falconer is 
certainly altered sadly. But he bustled about, and 
told me of fifty things he was going to do for Maria, 
with as much ease as if he had forgotten all he owed 
her in the way of reparation for unkindness, to say 
nothing of other debts.'* 

" Thank God ! — may he never, never remember it." 

" Well, well, you are a good girl and a consistent one, 
which is an extraordinary thing to say of any woman. 
I know less than some men, 'tis true, yet I have seen 
many women capable of great generosity — and some 
few who added to it persevering goodness, patience 
without end, and fortitude that was really amazing, 
but they always liked a little exhibition of their virtues, 
or a little parade of their feelings. Indeed crying and 
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speecliifyiDg are very natural to us all, when ve ai 
tonched in atrong points ; and how you, Maria, wh» 
nre naturally fluent, reast it on such trying occaalons, 
I know not." 

" I conceive it a positive duty, to guard my poor 
father, indeed both of my parents, firom all excitement, 
and I never have forgot the maxim you implanted, 
that duty is imperative^ 

" Ay, ay, you're a flatterer. Sit down. Well, before 
I came out, Frank came in. I like that young man 
exceedingly ; be paid great attention to me when I was 
unwell at Frankfort. I wish to help him." 

" I wish you would," said Mana with a frankness 
that a little surprised her auditor ; but he replied,— 

" Well theD, hear my plan. I must either give up 
my German busincss, or that which I engaged in afler 
the peace with America, and I think that much the 
more promising." 

" Probably it may, but I like Germany best" 

" So do I ; but I have also connections of valuc in 
the other, and I am certain it would answer for me to 
fix a clever young man at Liverpool as my agent — but 
by rights he should be my partner." 

"Take him— take Frank Ingalton. He is upright, 
active— it will make his mother so happy"— 

" Yes, that is all true, but it is not convenient for 
me to find all the money, just now." 

" Nor do you need. Frank, to my knowledge, can 
immediately produce a thousand pounds, and I have 
little düubt he could borrow another." 
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" But I have, for these are stirring times, and every- 
body hereabouts is employing money for himself. But, 
I pray, Low comes he by the first, Maria?" 

" A prudent, amiable, good girl has it, who — I mean 
to say, he may marry — in short, Mr. Elderton, between 
ourselves, there is an attachment— and of course he 
wishes to marry." 

" I understand, my dear, and promise you that the 
Rccond thousand shall be forthcoming, and I will make 
him my partner. Then I apprehend your mother has 
saved one thousand pounds from the wreck of her 
fortune, and I rejoiee in it. You are well aware how 
much may be made of it." 

" My mother sacrificed her last property to pay it, 
and Ellen, thank God, has received it." 

"Ellen, say you 1— Ellen Powis?" 

"Yes, certainly. It is her to whom Frank is en- 
gaged ; she is a noble, kind-hearted, generous girl, so 
generous, that she brought it all to me, saying, *it 
would be well used by me for the benefit of my 
parents,' and indeed so I think it might be, for I 
now see my way clearly, and could indeed use it well. 
But if you wiU thus accept of Frank and this little 
modicum, all will be well, all happy, and I can still 
manage." 

Maria spoke with amazing rapidity, and her colour 
varied every moment, though she affected to smile away 
the mingled emotions which were unquestionably 
lacerating her heart. The old gentleman saw through 
the disguise she assumed, and the idea of her distress 
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brougbt the tears into bis eyes, but be too looked 
another way and succeeded in saving tbe delicacy of a 
noblo miud so singularly circomstanced from another 
wound. It was finally agreed tbat on tbe morrow he 
should make tbe proposal to young Ingalton, and act 
in every respect as bis friend and fatber. 

" But tben, Maria, tbis ties my bands witb regard to 
you, wbom I certainly desire to belp mucb more than 
tbe young people in question." 

" You cannot tben lend me fifty pounds ?" 

" Yes, I can do that undoubtedly. I can double that, 
butwbatisitl" 

" Oh, a great deal of money in my little way. You 
know mine is either a ready-money trade, or, at tbe 
most, a fortnigbt's credit, for I deal only witb tbe poor. 
I tum tbe little I bave so quickly tbat I bave great 
gains even on small proüts, bave no one to pay but 
Mitchell, and cost so little myself tbat I bope to be 
able to maintain my parents even witb that. I ought 
to bave no fears for tbe fiiture, wben I consider what 
the past has produced." 

" I bave no fears for your success, Maria, but many 
for your health. You bave been too careful, too 
anxious, I must insist on your taking some winc, and 
sball send you that which I know to be old and good. 
If you do not take care of yourself you neglect tbe 
most important of all duties to your parents. Teil me, 
my dear girl, tbat you will take care of yourself." 

"I will obey you," seid Maria, "for you are going to 
oblige me — perhaps to save me" — 
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The ßuppressed struggle of her bosom would no 
longer be concealed. She burst into an agony of tears, 
and wept long and freely ; but when the passion had 
spent itself, she repeatedly assured her worthy old 
friend, **that ehe knew she should soon get the better 
of all her weaknesses, and prove uuder his guidance an 
excellent tradeswoman, and rise in time, perhaps, to 
rival"— 

" The Grecian Daughter," cried the old man, as he 
shook her band. " Ah, girl, she was a fool to you, but 
go away, or you will make one of me. Depend upon 
it, I will Order everything in the manner you wish. I 
will Protect Frank, reward Ellen, and leave you the 
glory of steering your own little vessel through a rough 
sea into a safe haven — ^but, my child, drink the Tent- 
wine I send you. Promise me that." 

" I do promise most religiously. I will endeavour to 
take everything that may sustain me in the path I 
must walk in. The longer I travel, the less rugged 
ßhaU I find it." 




XII. 




OTHING could be more true than the asser- 
tion made by Maria at the close of our last 
chapter. The bustle in which she was com- 
pelled to engage the early part of the day, the recollec- 
tions and accounts which occupied the latter part of it, 
the contrivance how to seize a few hours of evening 
holiday with her parents, and how to spare from her 
daily-increasing business the ready money which would 
ßiipply the wants of the house, and the little improve- 
ments in which she delightedly beheld her father engage, 
most happily prevented her from dwelling much on that 
ßubject from which alone she shrank in dismay. 

The unbending resolution she had evinced to renounce 
all Company which interfered with her pursuit, to engage 
in no possible expenditure that could be avoided, to- 
gether with the distance of her present residence from 
the house of Sir James Trevannion, formed an excuse 
that was consistent with her plan and her character, 
when intreated to be the bridesmaid of Ellen ; to whom 
she also polnted out the circumstance that it would be 
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desirable to take that opportunity of introducing Emily 
Ingalton to the notice of a family, who mi^t hereafber 
greatly benefit her mother in the plan she had so wisely 
adopted. 

" Trae," Said Ellen, " but indeed you think for us alL 
I told my dear Frank I should not wonder if you were 
in fact the mover of all Mr. Elderton's kindness, you 
have done everything right except refusing my money. 
That was surely wrong." 

" Yet from that error Springs your present happiness, 
let the remembrance of that, EUen, teach you the value 
of money, of which you can as yet form little idea. You 
are older than I thirteen months, but that period spent 
in this place has made me much your senior in know- 
ledge. Eemember you must not expect to live as you 
did either in my father's house or the baronet's, and 
that you must supply to yourself, in the love of your 
husband and the consciousness of your Utility, those 
indulgences to which you are accustomed, and the exer- 
cise of those accomplishments you may probably be 
seldom called on to display." 

'* But, dear Maria, Frank cannot expect me to be a 
good housekeeper !" 

" Yes he can, and depend upon it he will Every 
man who labours for the support of a family, soon be- 
comes inquisitive as to the disposal of his gains, unless 
he is an idiot ; and every woman will soon render her- 
seif adequate to her duties as a wife, unless she is one. 
I expect this of you, I demand it of jou, as a friend of 
— of my friend Frank." 

(158) 9 
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" Dcar Maria, you cannot doubt my entire love, my 
perfect esteem, for the ezcellent yotmg man to whom I 
am about to be miited ; nor that with the example of 
such a woman as your excellent mother before my eyes, 
I should be Ignorant of my duties as a wife.'' 

'* I doubt not your purity of Intention, Ellen, but I 
am anxious that you should attain the knowledge by 
which intention secures its object — ^anxious that your 
disinterested affection — for such it certainly is — ^should 
really secure all the good to you both which it ought to 
efifect Pardon me, dear Ellen, if I speak hastüy. I 
have been obliged to associate with the vulgär, and to 
assume airs of command, but remember my words— 
they are oflfered in love." 

" Love — oh, yes, Maria, the purest^ toarmest love. I 
know your heart, and every kind feeling that actuates 
it ; I do, indeed." 

Maria hoped not, but the appearance of Frank at this 
moment made her colour rush into her cheeks, and recede 
as quickly. 

** Maria has been lecturing me as if she were my 
grandmother," said Ellen. 

" She is always good, and wise," observed the young 
man. But he perceived-that her heart was too deeply 
affected for conversation, and soon bade her adieu, 
attributing the emotion she was ill able to suppress to 
the parting with Ellen, who on her part wept with all 
the fondness of a child, even after she had taken the 
arm of him on whom she fondly leaned, and who on the 
foUowing day was united to her for life. 
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The new-mamed couple set out immediately for their 
future residence, a circumstance particularly agreeable 
to Maria, who had dreaded more than she had occasion 
to do the effect of their marriage on her own feelings. 
When all was over, she was able to endure details better 
than she expected, and she even agreed to give Lady 
Trevannion the meeting at her father^s honse, under the 
persuasion that it would be really the finishing portion 
of that pain the repetition of the wedding particulars 
would inflict. 

Happily this trial of her feelings was spared, and she 
was enabled also to achieve a deed of great magnitude 
to those whom it benefited. Lady Trevannion and 
her worthy lord, although surprised by the extra- 
ordinary resolution, and the persevering firmness Maria 
had evinced, and shocked with the painful Situation of 
a family they esteemed highly, never for a moment 
condemned the conduct of Maria in her choice of so 
Singular a medium of assisting them. They considered 
trade in every shape irreconcileable with the habits of 
a gentleman, and thought, when he had once stooped 
to engage in it, or been driven from his circumstances 
to do so, that nothing could be more ridiculous than 
condemning any particular mode by which help was to 
be obtained. They thought it but natural that a young 
woman of Maria-s birth and education should better 
endure to precipitate herseif at once into all the evils 
of a great change, than to accept any dependence which 
continually reminded her of the home she had lost. A 
spirit like hers was more calculated to endure a 
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yiolent wrench, than a slow-wearing, soul-Mtteniig 
torture. 

After their first salutations liad passed, Lady Tre- 
Tannion began to speak of the great loss she ezperi- 
enced in Ellen, and eagerly inquired '* if Emily Ingal- 
ton would be able to sapply her place, for she was mach 
Struck with her." 

*' Unquestionably she is npright, amiable, and ac< 
complished, but she cannot leave her mother, who is 
at this very time endeavouring to open a boarding- 
schooL** 

" But she has three daughters. She could spare one." 

" Not the eldest, on whom she must depend as a 
teacher ; the second is very clever, but her education is 
incomplete, and she is too young to be lefb alone with 
children, and I understand from Mrs. Francis — ^from 
Ellen — that you and Sir James are going to Italy." 

"We wish to do so exceedingly, but this unlucky 
marriage has deranged all our plans. Our little girls 
are too young to travel. The boy is still younger, you 
will say, but to take him is our principal object ; for 
though not ill, he is extremely delicate, and a mild 
climate we think would prove restorative to him." 

'* I have thought much about him, dear lamb !" said 
Maria, " and am quite certain the best thing you could 
do, would be to leave your daughters with Mrs. Ingalton, 
who would be to them a tender and judicious mother, 
and whose cares might be aided by mine also. I would 
take her second daughter, my name-sake, as a govemess 
to your son, to whom her gaiety and good temper would 
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be still more valuable tban her instructions, and who, 
by that means, would gain such knowledge of Italian 
and music, as to make her a most valuable govemess 
to his sisters when you retum. The dear little girls 
are so young, that you can have no fears for their 
manners or their attachments with plebeian school- 
fellows, and your confidence in Mrs. Ingalton will un- 
questionably give her importance in the eyes of all our 
wealthy inhabitants, many of whom are in truth persons 
of enlightened minds, and of the highest character." 

** A Daniel, a second Daniel," cried Sir James, " in 
her whole contrivance. How comes it, Maria, that thou 
art so much older than thy years 1" 

" I am the child of very young parents," said Maria 
in a low voice. "I have been compelled to think, 
perhaps prematurely, and from being in the habit of 
cogitating, think not only for myself, but all I have a 
regard for." 

" You have thought well for us, I am certain," said 
the lady, '' and we shall lose not a day in seeing Mrs. 
Ingalton on the subject. She is a sweet woman, very 
lady-like, certainly. I never saw her at your house 
without wondering what star dropt her into B ." 

A few days settled this arrangement, and it was 
foUowed by all the success which Maria predicted, so 
that the general good fortune of the whole family of 
the Ingaltons might be considered as established. So 
much did the long oppressed spirits of the widow rise 
from the relief she experienced, that Maria could have 
no doubt that she would prove fully equal to the 
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multifarioui but eBdeariiig dutieB demanded by her 
aituatioiL 

Maria was lennblj rdieved bj everj drcnrnstanoe 
which aaaifited thoae she loved, and she now pleased 
heraelf with the idea that the happiness of Frank 
would henoeforward eonstitate hers — a sentiment wfaich 
generally teils better in tbeorj than practice. Although 
ehe might at timea impute tbe degree of recovered 
bealth and spirits she now enjoyed to that cause, thoee 
who are better versed in the usual Operations of the 
heart under similar circumstances woold have Impnted 
it to that happy diversion firom such a subject of 
thought which other cares saggested. By degrees sfae 
thought more on Ellen than Frank. The letters she 
liad once trembled to behold, lost their power of 
troubling her, and the daily mortification she experi- 
enccd in not being able to extend her business firom the 
deficiency of capital, and the weekly appropriation of 
all her profits, became the only mortification under 
which her spirits were bent. 

One forenoon when engaged in the height of business, 
portioning out a stock far too small for the demand, she 
lüoked a little beyond her dark circle of smoke-begrimed 
customers, and saw, with much surprise, and some sense 
of that dismay inevitable to her sex in such a moment, 
Sir James Trevannion. Yes ! even Maria, heroine as 
she was, slipped off her black gloves and brown apron, 
and broke nimbly through her cnstomers tö beckon him 
into her little sanctum — the counting-house. 

" I came to drive you home with me, Maria — to break 
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the laws of the Medes and Persians by taking you for 
a very few hours to the Park. We leave England to- 
morrow — at least we leave home for our long journey 
— you will wish to kiss our little man once more, I am 
certain." 

" Oh, yes ! but I must not obey my wishes ." 

" Surely you may ; your day's labour is nearly closed, 
Come, come, don't mistake obstinacy for firmness." 

" I would go, certainly, but I cannot dress." 

This was overruled, and she soon found herseif once 
more in the house where she had finally formed the re- 
solution, and deeided on the most momentous action of 
lier exlstence — ^the house where her heart had experi- 
eneed the severest shock it had ever known, or as she 
believed, could ever know. The memory of these events 
was much too fresh for her to see it with calmness, 
though she appeared but little aflfected. 

" I have brought Maria purely to bid you farewell, 
my dear, and have not said one word on the subject of 
which we spoke," said Sir James to his lady. 

" Then I must give you both great credit— Maria for 
a proof of her affection I ought to esteem highly, and 
you for self-command on a trying subj ect. He has been 
thinking about you and you only, my dear, every hour 
since we fixed on departing." 

"It is very true, Maria, I wish to lend you two 
thousand pounds, which have lately fallen into my 
hands, and must be secured somewhere." 

" But-I have no security to oflför you. I am not even 
of age tili the thirteenth of next month." 
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** I know it, my dear, and bave given my Steward 
ordere to pay it into your hands the day after.** 

" Thank you— thank you— -Heaven bless you for it. 
1 know I can use it welL" 

"I am Bure you will use it well and wisely," said 
Sir James, as he ratified the bargain with a üaAherly 
kiss. 

The entrance of the child restored tranquillity to the 
happy party. So pleasantly passed the few houre of 
her stay that she did not hesitate to promise that, on 
their retum, whatever might be her engagements, grati- 
tude and affection would lead her occasionally to visit 
ihem, She departed under an Impression so different 
to that she had experienced as she last drove from the 
same door, although she was now weeping, that her 
heart ascended to Heaven in thankful adoration for the 
change. 

It will readily be believed that Maria lost no time in 
telling Mr. Elderton of the loan she was about to receive. 
This greatly rejoiced him, as he could now introduce 
her to his Q«rman connections, and instruct her in the 
general conduct of business, the choice of goods, the 
demands of various markets, expenses of freightage, 
duties, discounts, and all other necessary knowledge. 
To all it might be said truly, his young pupil " did 
seriously incline," and so much were her mind and her 
time engaged it was indeed happy that she had previ- 
ously gained an accession of health and strength for an 
occasion which demanded so much. 

Mr. Elderton's prospects of Maria's success in this 
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new and enlarged spbere of action arose in a great mea- 
sure from the knowledge which he knew she possessed 
of the French and Q«rman languages, both of which 
he had endeavoured, ever since his retum, to impress 
upon her mind the necessity for exercising. She was 
now placed in commodious premises, become a consider- 
able purchaser of goods, and had accommodation given 
her, as to credit, so extensive as to prove beyond all 
doubt the high estimation in which she was held at this 
period by those who had seen her first step with sur- 
prise^ and her perseverance with admiration. Flatter- 
ing as her prospects were, not even the representations 
of Mr. Elderton could induce her to renounce the busi- 
ness in which she had been so successful, and from 
which she was aware of her usefulness to many. " I 
consider it," said she, ''as a certain fund for supplying 
the demands of the cottage, and it is my determination 
to keep it expressly as a certain though small supply 
for my mother's weekly expenses. The profits of my 
mercantile concem mnst in the first few years be hon- 
estly amassed to repay Sir James. AU which I can 
conscientionsly deduct from this deposit shall be applied 
to my father's improvements. Should little delays 
arise it will only quicken his invention, and employ his 
mind to supply the deficiency." 

By a wise distribution of time Maria was enabled to 
give three hours every day to her former occupation, in 
which she always received those industrious men whose 
custom she was desirous of retaining. Although two or 
three persons had now followed an example evidently so 
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beneficial, and her fonner warehouse was again occu- 
pied in tbe same manner, yet all the most respectable 
part followed her. Her extreme care in weighing, or 
seeing the iion weighed, the nioety of her calculations, 
which were those of even-handed justice, though com- 
plained of in the beginning of her career, was now ex- 
tremely grateful^ for all had seen, long ere now, that it 
was part of a rigid but wise System which in business 
neither gave nor accepted favour. But all by tums had 
found, either in themselves or others, that she who thus 
steadily pursued it had a heart that feit for all, a band 

" Open a« day to melfcing cbuity." 

When Mr. Falconer found bis daughter thus eligibly 
eituated he ventured once more to walk through the 
town, which he had never done before, since that awfol 
period to which even now he could not bear to revert, 
little as were his pecuniary deficiencies. When Maria 
saw him enter her counting-house, bringing her a bunch 
of her favourite flowers, and bearing in his recovered 
bulk and ruddy complexion proof how much their cul- 
tivation, or rather her kindness, had renovated his life, 
she stepped from her high seat to welcome him, and 
accept his fragrant gifb, with a sweetness and grace such 
as reminded him of former days ; and a pang would 
mingle even with the pleasure her presence never failed 
to inspire. 
"Do I find you alone, my dear, at this busy time?" 
" Only für an hour, my people are all gone to dinner.*' 
" Oan you give me no employment, my dear ; although 
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I have been rusticating so long, yet I should be glad of 
anythingto dof 

" You are unfbrtunately too old and too young," said 
Maria, laughing ; '* I have no men about me that are 
not turned of fifty, save the two boys below, who are 
scarcely üfteen. I consider this place a kind of recep- 
tacle for invalidß, a corps of the superannuated. Every 
head about me must boast a Bober bob-wig, save Myn- 
beer Myeris who is privileged to wear a bag, because 
he never approaches the place but in a dress suit, and 
always bows to me as low as if I were the stadtholder." 

" But, my dear, surely my presence here — ^" 

" Would be destructive, dear papa, of my importance. 
Here I sit on my throne, empress of uncounted reams, 
queen of the ledgers, generallissima of the invoices, 
ambassadress to many nations — a plenipotentiary for 
secret despatches, with potential power for open negotia- 
tion. I am as infallible as the Pope, as despotic as the 
grand Turk, and as approachable as a British king. I 
pass the biUs like the Lords, raise supplies like the 
Commons,but, unlike them, am free from all Opposition, 
and that you certainly would bring me." 

" Not I, child, indeed. You are very critically situ- 
ated, Maria; you are very young, very handsome." 

'* That I deny. This sombre habit, ancient hat, and 
winged cap — my continual costume — render all uneasi- 
ness on that subject unnecessary ; the hearts of my sur- 
rounding beaux call only for veneration, and my numer- 
ous correspondents *To Mrs. Maria Falconer,' — these 
never dream of embargoes on their hearts.'* 
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** It k Bot a lalject for jerting, my dear. Tonr 
moiber » p e ip c Uu Jly gwiikhig of it, and hmppy u we 
certaialj aie at the eottage^imeelhaTe Ivoag^t it into 
decmt Order aad pot ererTtliiiig em iram^ ahe yet is de- 
niooB tliaft I ihoiild in ■ome waj derote myself to yoiL"* 

"'Uten, deir fiüher, I aeeepi yoa most ihankfiilly as 
mj eacort to Gcnnaiqr, where indeed I oogfat to hxn 
gone kmg ago, bot I knew not how to take yoa firom 
m j mother, at a time wiien die eigoys your sodety in 
rach peaee and oontentednoB aa ahe never knew before." 

Thia jonrney vas taken most sooeesBfiillyy andin- 
dnded Holland and Flandeni Eveiywliere she was 
wen reoeiTcd aa the soeoeBBor of Hr. Eldeiton, and her 
extreme exactnesB and attention to minutise, the rega- 
larity and pmictoality die obaeiyed with lespect to time, 
her caie in the inteipretation of aü commissions, and 
even her moderation in personal ezpenses, were aü strong 
recommendations in her fitTonr to the carefnl« plodding 
Dntchmen. Nor were even they perhaps insensible to 
the pleasnre of taDdng over a barren subject, with a 
woman so yonng and so lovely, and whose convenient 
dress was not inel^gant in their eyes. 

On her retnm from this ezpedition she leamed with 
great snrprise and some trifling Sensation of alarm, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Ingalton with their two lovely 
children were in B — — , and impatient to see her. " In- 
deed," Said Mrs. Falconer, '^they mean to be govemed 
entirely by your advice, my dear Maria." 

" In what respect, pray?" 

" Poor John Ingalton is dead in the East Indies, and 
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has left very considerable pröperty, and a connection of 
the greatest importance, which it would be well if Frank 
could Step into. But he hesitates on account of Mr. 
Elderton, who may be inconvenienced by any unlooked- 
for change, and whose great kindness to him in the day 
of his distress demands some sacrifice/' 

" I will undertake to settle that for him. The world 
iias plenty of people ready to step into good things, if 
they are properly sought for. It is a duty Frank owes to 
himself and all his family to go over, and I am certain 
his pretty wife will do honour to the land of palanquins 
and silver muslins. How does she look 1 how do her 
matron cares sit upon herf' 

"Admirably; but she is much troubled about the 
children. Frank is three years old— how time flies — 
and to take him would be a pity, as he ought soon to go 
to school, you know, and his grandmother can do nothing 
with him because he is a boy." 

" But could not you do with him, dear mother ? Is 
he like his parentsT' 

" Very like his father. He has his fine, mild, dark 
eye, and his thoughtful, examining countenance. You 
will see him in the moming, for Mrs. Ingalton could 
not accommodate them all^ so Frank and the maid sleep 
here." 

When Maria retired, she visited the bed where the 
urchin lay, and throwing off her hat approached on 
tiptoe to look at him. There were indeed those features 
never to be forgotten, more sofb and beautiful than she 
had beheld them before she stooped to take a kiss of 
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tliose rosy lips, and his eyes opened — ^those lovely eyes 
— the light dazzled them, and putting out his hands he 
Bud, "Ah, mamma, are you here]" 

" I am not mamma, my pretty fellow/' said Maria, 
her heart beating quick and painfully as she added in- 
ternally, " No, never must I be thuß hailed, never,** " I 
remember now, you are Mrs. Falconer, I love you next 
to mamma." 

With these words again the bright orbs closed, and 
the unconsciousprattler sunktorepoee ; but heawakened 
an emotion in the heart of Maria that banished sleep, 
and secured to him a friend for life. 

The following moming the whole parrty arrived, im- 
patient to see the travellers, and the friends were soon 
locked in each other^s arms, Maria retuming the pres- 
sure of Ellen at this period with more than eqoal 
warmtL She was, to her own sincere joy and surprise, 
able to meet Mr. Ingalton without the slightest pain 
or confusion, and discuss with him the momentous suh- 
ject of his removal, which she strongly recommended 

" But can you prevail on Ellen, Miss Falconerl" 

" Ellen has much less pretext than you for objection, 
since you leave a mother — the strongest tie in life 
according to my estimation — ^besides sisters, who, being 
fatherless, look to you for parental protection. Ellen 
has only you to claim her attention; she takes her 
World with her." 

" How can you say so, Maria, when I leave you behind ? 
Our parting has not been long enough to wear away my 
aflfection, whatever it may have done with yours." 
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" EUen, we love each other dearly, and I finnly believo 
mach better than any female friends in novels ever did, 
but we are each irrevocably tied to objects who are, and 
must be, of infinitely more personal consequence to each 
of US than the other can be, so do not let us increase 
the pain of parting by adverting to it. Our intercourse 
will be only a little more delayed than it has been, it 
will not be less afifectionate." 

" Well, I grant, if ever woman ought to go cheerfully 
over the wide world with her husband it is I," said 
EUen, '' for Frank has been to me the most indulgent, 
tender, attentive — Where are you going, Maria? oh! 
here comes my boy, dear fellow, how oan I leave such 
a child as this 1 what can I do without him]" 

" You will manage very well," said Mrs. Falconer, 
" my dear, by and by, when the baby supplies hü place, 
and the next supplies Äers." 

" My mother will take charge of little Frank," said 
Maria, and as she spoke a deep blush suffused her 
countenance, which was increased as the father warmly, 
gratefuUy thanked her, and placing the blooming boy 
in her arms, told him to thank her. 

" I am too busy," said.Maria, " to affect taking charge 
of him myself, but certainly I, I love children" 

" You will love him for his own sake," said Ellen, 
" and I know if that were not the case you would love 
him for raine. Thank you, Maria, a thousand times, I 
will now say no more of objections ; pardon nje, my 
love, that I have harassed you by saying so much, but 
I am a spoilt child myself." 
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" Ah !" thought Maria, " how different has been your 
lot and mine ! Humbly bom, your father by induBtiy 
and economy scraped up for you a little dower, whicb, 
wisely and happily bestowed, places you in a Situation 
which commands all the best blessings of lifo. You 
have realized the dearest gifb wealth can bestow, by 
benefiting the husband you loved; yet were you chosen 
by a heart as generous and disinterested as your own. 
Gare has never tumed your downy pillow into stone, 
sorrow and shame never blighted the rose on your 
cheek, or disappointment planted her thom in your 
heart Increasing prosperity is before you, the arms d 
connubial love protect you, the smiles of infant fondness 
delight you. Well — thank God for it — ^had it been 
otherwise, I should have feit bitter grief, my sweet 
Ellen, for the sufferings of thy artless, generous heart" 




XIII 




[T had frequently Struck Maria that it was a 
great pity that Mr. Elderton had no connec- 
tions by whom his advancing age might be 
cheered, or his personal comforts attended to. She 
knew he had been the only son of his mother, but 
thought his father had had other children, and there- 
fore most probably there were descendants somewhere 
who might supply to him the child she had long thought 
his Situation required. Every other person in the 
circle of their acquaintance conceived that she was her- 
seif " as a dmighter." 

When therefore she waited upon him in pursuance 
of her promise to the Ingaltons, after his warm con- 
gratulations on her retum were passed, she spoke 
highly of all she had seen in Germany, and the reception 
she had met with, saying, " I think your mother, sir, 
was from Frankfort on the Maine ; 'tis a lovely country." 

" Yes, my dear, it is ; and my mother was worthy of 
it, she was an excellent creature. But like many other 
excellent women in her Situation, she was not esteemed 
as she deserved to be." 

(158) 10 
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'* Save by a good Bon. I am eure ehe was happy in 
you." 

'* I tmst she was, Maria, for I loved her so well as to 
renoonce all other ties for her sake ; and it is my sokce 
in many a lonely hour to believe that her latter days 
were made so happy as to atone for the former. We 
were indeed almost romantically attached, I may say, 
für never were mother and son more completely moved 
by the same principles, animated by the same affections, 
influenced by the same tastes. Early sympathy in her 
Bufiferings, and the necessity of labouring to supply our 
mutual wants, rendered me to a certain degree an old 
man early in life, and there is in your sex a happy 
spring of spirits and flow of Imagination, which pre- 
serves youth in the mind long after it leaves the face ; 
so that each, as it were, bent to meet the other^s wants, 
and few unions have been more productive of felicity. 
I lost her about the time when your father settled in 
this neighbourhood, and can truly say that you were 
the first human being who awoke in me any interest 
after that terrible event, and are nearly the only one 
that has preserved the same feeling." 

" Then you have no relations, my dear sir ?" 

" Yes, I have. My mother married a widower who 
had a son and two daughters, one of whom, after a life of 
much suflfering, died single. The other married and went 
to America. They used my poor mother very ill, detested 
her as a mother-in-law, ridiculed her as a foreigner, 
termed her wise economy, meanness, her liberality, ex- 
travagajice, and all I can recollect of early life reminds 
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me of treatmcnt wliich seemed to mark us as '* a bond- 
woman and her Bon." It is true, James fought our 
battles. He was, I think, a very good fellow, but I ro- 
member little of him, he left us when I was young." 

"And had James no child ?" 

"He left a daughter who had daughters. Poor 
things ! they are orphans, I believe now, and not well 
provided for, though my father impoverished me to help 
his eldest son very unjustly." 

" Never mind that— inquire for them.'* 

" They are not poor, Maria ; had that been the case 
it would have been my duty to inquire more. By the 
the way, I believe one is lately married at Liverpool, I 
will get Ingalton to inquire after her. A very old cor- 
respondent mentioned it to me." 

The news of Ingalton's removal, and this inquiry, led 
eventually to placing the young man in question in the 
Situation which secured him early competency and 
eventual wealth. The same Channel eventually 
placed the unmarried great niece of Mr. Elderton at 
the head of his establishment, to her great satisfaction 
and his increased comfort. All were happily settled 
before the travellers were ready to sail. 

When at length they departed, the trial was very 
severe to Maria, though the late daily intercourse she 
had held with them, convineed her that the affection 
which had been the source of so much severe pain, 
mortification, and dejection, was, as to all these effects, 
completely passed away. Yet she feit an interest in 
the future welfare of the couple, of the strongest descrip- 
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tion ; and that tender retard for Ellen which had been 
in a certain degree changed, or at least blended with 
contradictory emotions, now resumed its wärmest form, 
and was even increased by the solicitude naturally feit 
for one bo situated. 

When they had actoally sailed, Maria entered with 
renovated vigilance into the various duties of her Situa- 
tion, and presented to the observant eye decided proof 
of how much woman is capable : the exact distribution 
of her time, the knowled;2:e and acumen she displayed 
in all matters of business, the nice calculation of her 
own strength of capital in all temptations to specok- 
tion, maintaining at once the firmness of unbending in- 
tegrity, and the proper confidence which results from 
skill and consideration ; the womanish exaetness, pre- 
valent in every department of her concems, extensive 
as they were now become ; the firmness with which she 
resisted all encroachments, met all difficulties, and con- 
tinued to resist all temptations to relax her efforts, even 
in cases most tempting to her taste and disposition, and 
which appeared fully warranted by the prosperity she 
evidently enjoyed. When urged on this point she in- 
variably answered, " I know my own power of exertion, 
and I dare not give way in any point, lest it should 
incapacitate me in all. I have debts to repay, and a 
fortune to secure, which shall place the old age of my 
parents beyond the reach of accident. I seek only to 
secure this, rlches I do not desire, and therefore if I 
*make hay while the sun shines,' I may reasonably 
hope to retire whilst my mind still retains its early 
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relish for literature, music, and every source of mental 
enjoyment which gives polished life its charm. If you 
knew how much it costs me to become thus wound up 
to my object, you would consider it a sin to tempt me 
from my purpose." 

Those who had thus tried were the more willing to 
deslBt, from perceiving that health and spirits, and even 
her personal beauty, were at this period perhaps in 
greater perfection than they had ever been. With the 
sombre dress which its great convenience still induced 
her to use constantly in the counting-house, and at her 

lodgings in B , she also changed the manner which 

appertained to it, and the few evenings which she 
aUowed herseif with her parents, saw her resume all the 
playfulness of her girlish days. With them she feit 
that she might unbend safely. Their very presence, 
and the delight they evinced, served to remind her of 
the necessity and the value of her continued Services, 
and were at once her stlmulant and her reward, the in- 
centives and sweeteners of her toiL 

Her Sabbaths were constantly spent with her parents, 
and never was devotion perhaps more pure than that 
ofFered up by a family so united and so singularly 
situated. The church which they frequented was at 
some distance from the town, and part of its congrega- 
tion consisted of retired tradesmen who had secured 
fortunes, and were spending the latter end of life in ease, 
and training their sons for country gentlemen or the 
leamed professions ; and the younger class, it may be 
supposed, did not see Maria unmoved. Various ad- 
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vances, direct and indirect, were made to her &Üier, 
which he always reported to hia daughter with all thik 
faithful disinterestednees which formed a prominent 
part of his character. There were even times when 
both parents entreated her to consider and weigh tbe 
merits of the parties. To all such intreaties Maria 
tumed either a deaf ear, or parried the attack jestingly 
but firmly, though there were times when a tearwould 
Start into her eye as she caught her mother's hand, and 
Said, '* Have I not married you? taken you to have and 
to hold, tili death do us part? We are so joined that 
man will not sunder us, depend upon it.** 

Yet the time did come, when Maria ceased to make 
strong assertions, when she was again very thoughtfoL 
Although she spent the usual hours in the countiog- 
house and warehouse, yet it was observed by her ancient 
assistants that her pen no longer moved like that of a 
ready writer, that her eye wandered listlessly over 
piles of goods and vellum-bound repositories of secret«, 
without betraying interest in either. 

For this abstraction, which, however trifling in itself, 
was remarkable in Maria, we will endeavour to 
aecount. 

Count Frederick Hemhausen, a Ckrman nobleman, 
was accommodated by a mercantile house in Leipsic 
with letters of introduction to their correspondent Mrs. 
Maria Falconer, as the best medium of obtaining the 
money he might have occasion for during a tour in 
England, and of facilitating his examlnation of the 
manufactories of B , which— with the inquiring 
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mind generally found in bis countrymen — coiistituted a 
principal object in bis travels. 

England was the last country the Count visited, yet 
he spoke the language tolerably, was well acquainted 
with its history, laws, institutions and commerce, and 
feit for it that decided preference which arises from a 
Union of approbation and esteem with a sense of early 
predilection on the score of national relationsbip. He 
bad visited every place in Europe generally deemed 
most interesting, but always reserved the Island of 
Great Britain as the last best object of bis attention, 
the crowning curiosity which sbould satisfy bis mind, 
and enable bim to sit down for the rest of bis life in 
the Castle of bis ancestors, and dispense to bis dependants 
the result of the knowledge gleaned from bis observa- 
tions, with that liberality and benevolence which were 
natural to bis own disposition, and which their patriotic 
Emperor was at tbis period diffusing througb every 
part of bis dominions. 

The Count bad been suddenly called from Naples 
about a year beforö tbis time, in consequence of the 
illness of bis fatber, and bad the melancboly satisfac- 
tion of receiving bis last breatb. After arranging bis 
affairs and placing bis mother in the care of bis only 
sister, wbo was lately married, he resumed bis plan 
of travel for one year more. During bis abode in 
Italy he bad become intimate with Sir James Trevan- 
nion. As that family bad considerably exceeded their 
original term of stay, he was in hopes that he sbould 
find them at home; but they bad not yet arrived, 
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although constantly expected and prepared for by their 
domestics. 

Frederick Hernhausen was tall, graceful, and hand- 
some. His eountenance possessed all the besc charac- 
tcristics of his country, intelligence, simplicity, in- 
genuousness, and honesty. He had füll, beaming blue 
cyes, a finely-formed, dimpling mouth, and that high, 
polished brow, which denotes the power of thought, 
and gives the expression of lofty and soul-ennobUog 
feelings. He had just entered his thirty-first year, and 
the expression of his features — altered as they lately 
had been by severe sorrow for the loss of his worthy 
and most beloved parent — aided by dark, curling hair 
and whiskers, bespoke the manly character befitting his 
age ; but his complexion was still of the fair and finely- 
tinted hue peculiar to the Saxons. He was so tall, and 
appeared to such striking advantage in his person when 
he first entered the counting-house of Maria, surrounded 
by the bowed forms and withered faces of her somewhat 
decrepid coterie, that she involuntarily rose and ad- 
vanced a few steps towards him. 

In doing this her warehouse costume displayed her 
person to the utmost possible disadvantage, and of 
course made her look so much older as to accord with 
the Count's preconceived notion that the female mer- 
chant in question resembled the wives of those squat 
traders in Amsterdam, who partake the toils of their 
husbands. When she looked up and thereby revealed 
a small portion of the lower part of her face — for the 
beavers of that day were indeed extinguishers — he feit 
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surprised that the good woman should have retained 
such a youthful look in the midst of such a smoky 
town, and in pursuits which are generally deemed in- 
jurious to health. The fact was worthy of record. 

The cash part of their intercourse was readily settled, 
and with very few words on the part of Maria, whose 
tacitumity as a woman of business was strongly con- 
trasted with those powers of conversation and that 
playful hadinäge, which she exercised in the hours of 
relaxation. Yet when it was over, the stranger still 
lingered, for he was Struck with the sweetness of a 
voice, which, he had understood, belonged to one who 
had visited his native country and could speak the 
language. Besides she was now employed in reading 
a second letter from a person who had sought to interest 
her in the Visits of which we spoke. 
. When Maria laid this down she addressed him in 
Grerman, having understood from her last correspondent 
that his knowledge of Engiish was very limited, and 
after lamenting her inability to assist him on that day, 
informed him " that her father would, she doubted not, 
have the pleasure of accompanying him, on the morrow, 
to any manufactories worthy of his attention." 

The sound of his native tongue " in a stränge land," 
spoken elegantly and fluently by one who was evidently 
a gentlewoman, feil pleasantly and soothingly on the 
ear ; and the Count could not forbear to advert to her 
travels in Germany. Nor could she, in the first in- 
stance, relinquish the pleasure of holding conversation 
with a companion so superior to those which circum- 
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stanceß usually drew to the scene of her labours. The 
interniption given to their conversation by a necessary 
questioü from one of her clerks called her to a recoUeo- 
tion of other circumstances, aud she again became 
tacitum and busy. The Count of coarse departed. 

No mission could have been more welcome to Mr. 
Falconer, than that which, on this evening, she walked 
over to deliver. He had been pleased with all he aaw, 
and gratified by the attention he had received in 
Gtermany, and at this time he could not only meet every 

man in B without the consciousness of owing them 

anything, but in every manufactory he was sure to 
receive all the attention interest prompted as due to bis 
daughter. Moreover, he loved to converse, as a gentle- 
man, with a gentleman ; a pleasure from which, poor 
man, he had been self-debarred for many years, but to 
which, of late, he had looked with a regret unfelt during 
the bustle of active life, but deemed of moment at that 
season when we all look back to our early impressions 
and avocations with affectionate remembrance and re- 
newed preference. 

The appearance of Mr. Falconer was — considering 
the difference in their age— not less prepossessing than 
that of his young companion. The characteristic frank- 
ness of our Irish descendant from a noble race, did not 
permit the Count to remain long in ignorance of those 
particulars which placed them on equality in a point 
which their respective countries deem so essentiaL The 
appearance aud the employment of Maria alone puzzled 
llemhausen. For a short time he thought this must 
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be her eider brother, but the word daughter emphatically 
pronounced, and a nearer look into the face, which 
displayed not only the marking of years, but of sorrows, 
undeceived him, and he observed internally, " This man 
married in his childhood, undoubtedly, and has probably 
entailed the penalty of his foUy on his oflfepring." 

The day however passed pleasantly — the morrow not 
less so, for it was closed at the Elm cottage, where the 
stranger found in Mrs. Falconer a younger woman than 
he had conceived her daughter to be. He had under- 
stood that this daughter occasionally slept there, and 
he stayed almost longer than politeness warranted in the 
hope of her appearance, but she did not corae. A second 
and a third visit were not more successful. 

Maria was indeed much engaged at this period. She 
had leamed that a certain property adjoining the estate 
of Sir James Trevannion was for sale, and being aware 
that it would be extremely valuable to him on various 
accounts, was desirous of purchasing it ; happy that 
she could at once repay her debt, and prove towards a 
family she so highly esteemed that activity of friendship 
for which so many had cause to thank her. This 
business for some days threw the handsome G^rman 
completely into the background, and he would have 
been in danger of being entirely forgotten, if the follow- 
ing Sunday had not restored him to her memory through 
the conversation of her parents, who were alike warm 
in his praise, and could speak of nothing but " the ele- 
gant, the virtuous Count, who, they were assured, was 
the best of sons, of masters, and of men." 
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" He is now gone to Wales,** said Mr. Falconer, " but 
he will be back in about two months, aud I hope you 
will theo, my dear Maria, be able to see more of him, 
for he is precisely the man whose society woiüd delight 
you. He has studied the fine arts at the fountain-head, 
and his mind is embued with all their beauty, and an- 
dowed with that perception of all that is excellent in 
genius, which may be said to constitute much of its 
own divine essence. His acquirements in literature to 
me appear prodigious, and allowing that my own 
different pursuits prevent me from accurate judgment, 
yet I am certainly not far wrong in estimating them 
very highly. With all this he is the most unpretending 
and modest of human beings — ^is he not, my dear 1** 

" Yes," observed Mrs. Falconer, " he is indeed all, 
and more than all you have described him. He reminds 
me of Lord Littleton's praise of his beloved Lucy, — 

* Polite, as all his life in conrts had been, 
And good, as he the world had never seen.* " 

^' It seems stränge to me that with so much goodness 
he left his widowed mother ; but allow me to teil you 
of the purchase T have so happily secured for the Tre- 
vannions, and the not less pleasant circumstance of 
their arrival in England, so that we may now depend 
on seeing them soon,** said Maria. 

Mr. and Mrs. Falconer listened to their daughter's 
details with great interest, and heard — ^not with un- 
moistened cheeks, and hearts that rose in gratitude to 
Heaven — that she had expended more than three 
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(housand pounds without distressing herseif, and bad 
little doubt tbat otber loans, for wbicb ßbe bad been 
indebted to other friends, would soon be liquidated, a 
point to whieb tbey well knew ehe was always anxiously 
looking. Still, from time to time, they reverted to tbe 
late visitant, wbo bad evidently left an Impression on 
tbeir minds alike tbe result of esteem and admiration. 
Tbe easy terms on wbicb be soon found bimself witb 
Mr. Falconer, bad — in opening bis beart and displaying 
its present feelings and past pursuits — comprised tbe 
progress of years in days, and laid tbe foundation of a 
sincere and permanent regard. 

In due course tbe friendly baronet and bis family 
were re-assembled in tbeir own mansion. Tbey brougbt 
back tbeir Bon, and an additional little brotber, in bigb 
bealtb, and bad tbe satisfaction of finding tbeir daugb- 
ters greatly improved, and to see tbat 'Mrs. Ingalton 
considered ber daugbter not less so. Tbey found tbat 
tbe welfare of tbeir cbildren bad not only been con- 
stantly attended to by Mrs. Falconer, but tbat Maria 

bad found time to inspect tbeir progress, and satisfy 

■> 

berself tbat every duty was properly discbarged towards 
tbem. For tbis and ber late improvement of tbeir 
property tbey were truly tbankful, and tbey rejoiced in 
tbe prosperity wbicb bad evidently crowned ber en- 
deavours, not only witb sincerity but pride, as materially 
originating in tbemselves. 

Maria bastened, on tbeir first arrival, to welcome 
tbem witb tbat warm gratulation on tbeir retum wbicb 
sbe really feit, and also to deposit tbe necessary writings 
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in the bands of Sir James, who pressed her to accepi 
of any money reqmsite for the continuance and exten- 
sion of her basine8& Her visit was, howeyer, short ; 
but she promised to fulfil her past agreement and to 
spend an evening there with her parents in the end of 
the foUowing week. 

'* And you will put on a gown and look like other 
people, my dear ]" said Lady Trevannion. 

" Undoubtedly. I do so every Sunday now, but 
were I seen within the town in any other apparel than 
this, my identity would be forfeited. It would un- 
doubtedly either bring all my creditors upon me as in- 
dicating an utter change in my affairs, or subject me to 
Bufifering under a Statute of lunacy/* 

" For all that, before you are three months older, I 
will modal you anew, depend upon it." 

"Not unless you either give me positive indepen- 
dence, or a dozen years of age — in either case I will bid 
adieu to the business and the uniform. At present I 
know both for my friends, and deem them inseparable. 

* Wbftt haye I with dreas to do ? 
Ladies gay— 'twas made for yoa— ' " 

Althoughthe manner in which this was said inspired 
Lady Trevannion with the idea that her request would 
not be complied with, to her great satisfaction, when 
the evening arrived, Maria appeared in a very elegant 
and becoming dress, and her beautiful hair, according 
to the fashion of that day, flowing in ringlets down her 
back, dressed in light curls before, and merely con- 
fined by a simple bandeau. Some branches of the 
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Birchett family, two young ladies their visitors, and an 
Italian gentleman, with some officers then staying at 

B , constituted the party. Aa many of them were 

musical, it was proposed by Lady Trevannion that, on 
removingto the drawing-room, they would make a little 
concert. 

" It will be a great treat to me," said Maria. 

" I intend it to be so," replied the lady of the mausion. 

A duet had been performed. The Italian had proved 
the taste and science his country so generally display, 
in singing one of its exquisite airs, when two of the 
servants brought forward a beautiful harp to a certain 
Space which had been purposely lefb for it, and their 
lady stepping to Maria, said in a low voice, — 

" Now, my dear young friend, behold once more that 
Instrument with which you have so often delighted us. 
It has completed this night the solitude of seven years, 
to which it was condemned by you from the neblest 
motives, the most praiseworthy resolution. I have had 
it put in Order, but pray try it." 

" My harp ! my poor harp !" ejaculated Maria, as she 
stepped towards it with the sense of welcoming a friend. 
The Instrument was closely connected in her mind 
with all the brightest days and the tenderest emotions 
her heart had experienced in the moming of life, when 
such feelings gUtter with the radiance of the dew-drop, 
and like it are exhaled by the advancing hours. With 
the glowing enthusiasm which at that period formed 
a striking trait in her character, and still mingled with 
her feelings, and gave animation to the reflective powers 
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80 marked by her conduct, she eagerly flung her -white 
hand over the strings, which, as they vibrated on her 
ear, seemed to renew in her a kind of past existence, 
fiill of sublime and endearing emotion. She seemed 
surprised that the strings would answer to her long 
alienated fingers, that the soul of music would yet 
spring from her bidding, yet thriU through her heart, 
and if ever human countenance exhibited the insplriug 
radiancy of angelic natures, blended with the softness 
of feminine tendemess, it was that of Maria as she now 
leaned over her instrument with 

"Smlles on her lip, and on her cheek a tear." 

To her mother the sight was overpowering. Mr. 
Falconer, unable to endure the current of painful re- 
coUections it awoke, was leaving the room. Before he 
had reached the door it was opened — a stranger was 
announced — " Oount Hemhausen." 

His tall form enabled him at the first glance to per- 
ceive all the Company. That glance necessarily rested 
on her who was the most conspicuous figure. Although 
the awakened, abstracted mind of Maria was not roused 
from the species of rapt communion she was engaged 
in with her early friend, yet when she looked up and 
caught the entranced eye of the Oount, she was covered 
with blushes, and hastily resuming her former seat, 
shrank from Observation as much as she was able. 

Sir James, having left a lettter for the Oount at his 
hotel, intreating to see him, sans ceremonie, immediately 
on his retum accounted for this unexpected appearance 
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at the park, but not altogether for bis return to the 
place from -which he had been absent only half the time 
he projected. This may be, however, easily accounted 
for. He was a free agent, bis heart had been soothed, 
bis mind relieved by the conversation of two kind, in- 
telligent people, and he found that the sublime and 
beautiful country through which he was passing, how- 
ever it might charm bis eye and exalt bis imagination, 
left bis heart only the more depressed. He therefore 
rendered that a hasty though not unobservant tour, 
which was intended to supply short occasional resi- 
dences, and as he could hold no conversation with the 
Welsh, came back to talk about them to the English. 

The warm welcome he received from all who knew 
bim detained bim a short time before he reached the 
spot where Maria sat, to whom he was so evidently a 
stranger, that Lady Trevannion could not forbear say» 
ing, " I perceive that you do not know Miss Falconer, 
my good Oount, yet I understood from her father 
that—" 

Hemhausen apologized, and between bis scanty störe 
of English somewhat iig ured by his Cambrian joumey, 
and that love of truth which was inherent in his every 
Word and action, his apology was anything but com- 
plimentary to the former impressions he had received 
of Maria, and drew the smiles of the Company in despite 
of their efforts. -The Oount feit awkward, and looked 
for a few moments a little embarrassed, a Situation 
which made Maria his entire friend, not less than his 
previous sincerity. So completely did this circumstance 

(168) H 
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overcome her mauvaise honte by exciting the benevo- 
lent sentiments of her heart, that she became willing to 
be awkward in her turn ; to prove " that she could not 
play, that she had forgotten how to sing." Those who 
oould exactly recollect her former powers probably 
found deficiencies, and so undoubtedly did the stranger, 
but never had he found imperfection equally charming ; 
seldom had he listenedwith more delight,and certainly 
never with half the surprise and interest. 

When the music ceased, it naturally excited conver- 
sation on subjects connected with it. The traveller 
Bpoke of Wales and its bards, and, as a man of inquiry, 
endeavoured to leam somewhat of Ireland and its 
national instrument. Maria had not forgotten all she 
had read on the subject, at a period when she also had 
loved to trace the page of history or the legend of 
poetry. Although her actual recollections of the country 
were few, they were blended with such vivid impres- 
sions, such captivating associations of the heart and the 
fancy, that tho metamorphosis of her language and 
manners, from the sage, methodical scribe of invoices 
and calculator of discounts, appeared much more sur- 
prising than that of her person. Had he met her a 
week before in the mountains of Brecknockshire, hc 
must have believed that some benevolent fairy had 
wrought the change to wean his oppressed spirit from 
that sense of depression to which it lately submitted 
too much. 

Maria retumed with her parents to their home. It 
was a long time since she had been out of her bed at 
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Bnch a late hour, and ehe feit really surprised that time 
could have fled so fast and have left her so little 
wearied. She was glad that she had yielded to the 
advice of her friends, and allowed herseif once mors to 
mingle in society. She feit that she had eamed the 
right to her past enjoyment, and though she recollected 
with a sigh that her prize was not won, her task far 
from being completed, yet surely she had attained that 
power of self-command necessary for self-govemment. 
She should know how to bear indulgence without en- 
croaching on the Claims of duty. 

Bat when Maria awoke at a late honr the following 
moming and recollected that many were at that time 
awaiting her presence, she was little inclined to listen 
to the praises of her parents, though her ear now 
lingered on those they poured on the Count, and sher 
willingly admitted that their judgment had been as just 
as it Was favourable. The request that she would con* 
trive to come home more frequently during his stay, 
Startled her ; and she replied, " that she could not do 
so on any account. He would probably come over 
frequently, and there would be an evident impropriety 
in it" 

" He will be in the country altogether but a very 
Short time," said Mrs. Falconer, *' and he is a kind of 
rara avis one can't expect to see often. I think it 
foolish to deny one's seif the pleasure of his society 
from mere motives of etiquette. As we advance in 
life we find too many real causes of pain to add to the 
number by unnecessary privations, and you, Maria, 
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have voluntarily embraced too many thoras, to refuse 
all the roses, surely, especially those which are so very 
harmless.'* 

Maria kissed her mother with more than her nsual 
fondness, yet she departed with an unconvinoed air. The 
inaptitude and even the disgust she feit for business 
during the whole day, told her that she had been 
hitherto right in her conduct, — that an imagination so 
yivid, a taste so cultivated as hers, conld only have been 
tom from the objects to which it was ever ready to re- 
vert, by exercising determined decision as to her choice 
ofthose objects she feit it her duty to pursue, and which 
at present she was rewarded by attaining. 

" No," she exclaimed, " with G^od's help, I will fight 
on a few years longer. I will finish my task, and be 
thankful that it is no longer mixed with the soul- 
sickening anguish of unwise because unretumed attach- 
ment. Never again shall that worm creep into the 
core and poison my happiness." 

As she thus thought, her mind naturally recurred to 
Frank Ingalton, and she smiled half in contempt at her 
past sensations, inwardly observing, " that he had nevef 
been nearly so elegant, so captivating as Hemhansen, 
who yet possessed many points of similarity with him,* 
They were alike men of warm and tender affections, of 
perfectly unafifected manners, and highly cultivated 
minds. " Neither the pride of birth— prevalent as that 
pride is in Germany — ^the high and intellectual society 
he has mixed with, nor the admiration he must be con- 
scious of eliciting wherever he appears, has rendered the 
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Coulit one whit less simple in his habits, less contented 
with domestic intercourse, than the humblest trades- 
man. He appears bom to shine rather with a steady 
light than a splendid coruscation, to be a sober, loving 
husband than a — ^but why should I think of him at all V* 
The next time Oount Hernhausen saw Maria she 
was engaged in her usual occupations, ^'he wished 
not to intrude, but he had a little business," and she 
was too much a woman of bnsiness not to attend to 
him. Conversations were lengthened tili they became 
first serious then confidentiaL The dreadful storm 
which afberwards desolated the court of France, and 
shook that of every sovereignty in Europe, was then 
beginniug to alarm the wary, and excite the enthusiasm 
of the inexperienced, and under the idea that Informa- 
tion on the Situation of Paris might be useful to her, 
the Oount [read her certain letters, cautioned her in 
various points, and proved an interest in her welfare 
and that of her parents, of the most lively description. 
Probably for some time Oount Hernhausen thought 
that his anxiety on this head really resulted only from 
that interest in the success of a woman so superior in 
her conduot and her powers, which was natural to all 
who considered and admired them ; for he had wisely 
rendered himself too busy a man, and had been by the 
nurture of excellent and religious parents, too well- 
principled to imderstand much of love, seeing that he 
had hitherto formed no connubial ties. The time, how- 
ever, came, when he found that he was rapidly increas- 
ing in an attachment which it was necessary he should 
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more closely examine. He therefore wisely determined 
to prosecute that joumey into the northem pari of the 
iflland, which had been a part of bis onginal plan. 

Yet, during this absence, be addressed many letters 
to Maria on tbe same subject wbicb bad first led to 
tbeir unreserved communication, and in tbe course of 
tbem sbe migbt be said to learn every particular of bis 
past bistory, bis Situation^ tbe views of bis fatber, and 
tbe wisbes of bis motber. It appeared as if bis pen 
could not forbear to write wben once be addressed ber, 
and as be always used bis own language, be bad tbe 
advantage of being fluent, yet doly guarded. Wben 
Maria tbanked bim for tbese Communications sbe never 
failed to begin ber letter in tbe precise terms used on 
all mercantile occasions, and rarely did ber answers 
exceed tbe due number of lines and tbe regulär forms 
of sucb epistles. But it would so bappen, tbat a Single 
glance at tbe Voluminous packet to wbicb sbe was 
replying, convinced ber tbat sbe was under tbe positive 
necessity of adding a line by way of postscript ; and it 
must be confessed tbat tbere were times, wben tbe 
PostScript in a great measure realized tbat cbaracter 
always given of it, wben a lady is tbe writer. It be- 
came voluminous, witty, sentimental — mucb more like 
a letter to Ellen tban a proper memorial of Mrs. Maria 
Falconer's brevity and dispatcb. 

In tbis correspondence tbere were unquestionably 
letters from Maria of tbe true mercantile complexion — 
sbort, pitby, and conclusive enougb. But alas! it 
answered no purpose wbatever to send tbem, since tbey 
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never failed to bring back akrmed inquiries ** as to her 
health, or that of bis dear friends at the cottage ;" fears 
lest he had intruded too much, and most unintention- 
ally given o£fence by encroaching. In short, there vas 
no getting rid of a most unreasonabl^demand on her 
time and thoughts/and she inveighed bitterly at home 
against all idle men of rank who thought themselves 
privileged to waste other people's hours as well aa their 
own — " it appeared that she was to have no peace tili 
he got home again and had intrenched himself in bis 
own bulwarks." -^ 

Mr. Falconer smiled at these invectives. He saw, or 
hoped he saw, at no great distance,.the promise of a 
change in Situation for bis beloved ■ daughter, that, in 
bis own opinion, would atone to her for the loss of all 
which bis imprudence had robbed her of— more than 
restore the forfeited hononr of her birth, and even 
reward her for the unparalleled devotion of her facultiea 
and exertions for her parents. Eis long retirement 
from business, and the pains taken by Maria herseif, to 
throw bim into the Company of eountry gentlemen, in 
preference to that of rieh iron-masters and merchants, 
had naturally caused bis mind to recor much to its 
early destination, and had, in a considerable measure, 
even restored bis love for field sports and all tbose 
occupations which belong to that class of the commnnity. 
No wonder then that bis ambition was roused, and that 
he eamestly desired to see bis child restored and ex- 
alted, by the only medium which could, in bis opinion, 
wipe away the degradation of that Station which. 
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whilst sbe honoured, she yet could not in his opinion 
dignify. He dwelt on this hope, tili it might be said 
his yery soul sickened to attain it, and he became 
feverish— fretful, and, in the language of that day, 
alarmingly '^nervous,^ 

Mrs. Falconer could not listen to his reveries, with- 
ont being Struck with the probabilities that his coigeo- 
tures, so far as the Count was concemed, were true. 
But the decisive rejection of all such overtures, on 
former occasions, from Maria, when she was much 
younger, her ignorance even now of all that had passed 
in the stricken heart of her daughter respecting young 
Ingalton, led her to belieye that she was invulnerable 
to love, and so averse to marriage, that it would be 
cruel to mention it to her. She also foresaw that if her 
husband obtained the desire of his heart, he must do it 
by forfeiting in a great measure the happiness of his 
existence. "Though we are not old," she would say, 
" yet we have taken root too long in our native soil to 
be transplanted without suffering dreadfully from the 
change. I hate travelling, and when my husband re- 
tumed from his German tour, though he loved the 
people, he did not like many other things necessary for 
comf ort : yet if Maria goes, we must go too. I would 
rather die than be separated from her." 

But no reasoning of hers could wean the father from 
the fondly-cherished hope of beholding his daughter 
ennobled ; — of considering her at the head of a feudal 
establishment, the admired of all eyes as the graceful, 
beneficent stranger, the beloved of all hearts as the 
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liberal mistress, the hospitable friend, the idolized wife. 
In pursuance of his object, he made every possible in- 
quiry which prudence or solicitude could dictate, 
respecting the character, fortune, and connections of 
Count Hemhausen in his own country, and from every 
quarter his answers were more than satisfactory. All 
re-echoed the feelings and praises of his own heart, 
when this amiable and exemplary man was its subject. 

At the time of the Oount*s retum, Mr. Falconer had 
greatly increased the indisposition of which we spoke 
by a severe cold, and he was so unwell that Maria 
exerted herseif to the utmost to spend as much time as 
possible at home, in order to lighten her mother's 
cares and relieve the tedium of confinement to her 
father. Hence she appeared again in a new and most 
endearing light to the Count, who saw, in the tender- 
ness of that attention she paid the sufferer, the affec- 
tionate activity with which she assisted Mrs. Falconer, 
and the lively playfulness with which she sought to 
amuse the invalid, or the patient forbearance displayed 
by her when he was tedious or petulant, all those 
qualities most to be sought for in a companion for life. 
His esteem was now added to the admiration and love 
which already possessed his heart. 

Independent in his Situation, victor over his early 
prejudices, aware that his beloved mother eamestly 
desired his union with an amiable woman, to whom 
she would gladly resign her former seat, and naturally 
of a most ingenuous temper, there was no cause why 
his manners should veil the State of the Oount's affec- 
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tions. In fact they were sufficiently evident to every 
eye, and firom them the father recovered bis health vith 
a rapidity that was most gratefully hailed by the lorer 
not less than the daughter. 

To Mr. Falconer the Count first dedared the State of 
his affections, the wishes of his heart— not as a matter 
of form, but from the daily increasing sense of the 
value of her he sought — ^from considering that there 
was, in the commanding intellect and decisive tone of 
her character, much that might prove inimical to his 
hopes. Although he flattered himself that he was in 
possession of her esteem, and that she was not indif- 
ferent to his person and feelings, he could not but see 
that she was capable of severing a stronger tie if it 
militated against her preconceived opinions of parental 
Claims, or rather of resolute perseverance in the path 
she had adopted. 

Thus circumstanced, the lover ventured not to risk a 
declaration on which so much depended, and to which 
he was the less urged because it was evident that eveiy 
morning interview, every evening conversation, tended 
to confirm her predilection in his favour. Nor could it 
be supposed that the traces of deep thought, nor even 
her anxiety on matters of business and the pains she 
evidently had taken to contract her affairs and especially 
to close her connections in France, in conseqnence of 
his advice, were unfavourable to his hopeck It was 
natural to suppose that a woman who had given up her 
best days, her strengest inclinations to the attainment 
of a certain end, would not relinquish the advantages 
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80 gained, unadvisedly; nor was it likely that any 
commercial concem begun on credit and conducted 
with a regularity opposed to hazardous speciüation — 
therefore not susceptible of enormous profits — should in 
little more than seven years have secured such a fortune 
as to render Mr. and Mr& Falconer independent. Nor 
wa£ Maria herseif likely to accept all from a husband after 
being so long in the habit of possessing and bestowing. 
She had received a decisive lesson in the fate of her 
mother, and though naturally not less confiding than 
generous, and fuUy equal to discriminating between the 
different characters of her father and her lover, it was 
hardly likely that impressions so momentous could be 
lost. She was as a woman likely to feel affection in- 
tensely, constantly, sincerely, and ardently, bat not at 
all likely to yield to love blindly. The empire of reason 
and the habit of examination forbade her to become the 
dupe of that passion which has ever a tendency to con- 
fuse the intellect, "and make the worse appear the 
better reason. '* 

Yet by degrees, confidence, friendship, and even love 
confessedly united Maria to him who had long possessed 
her high regard, and with whom she could have adven- 
tured freely her own personal happinesa Bot she 
claimed not only tinie for forther consideration and the 
complete a^justment of her afBäirs, previous to her 
marriage, but required that every circumstance relative 
to her Situation and prospects should be laid before the 
Countess his mother most undisguisedly, observing 
justly, *'that when a whole fiunily made so important 
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a sacrifice as that of abandoning their country, it was 
necessary that their future footing in their adopted 
land should be thoroughly understood and indisputably 
advantageous.*' 

The unboonded afifection both her parents feit for the 
Count, the actual desire her father professed for remov- 
ing to a place where his past mortifications were un- 
known, his original rank in sodety understood and 
estimated, and a moderate income adequate to maintain 
an important Station, — and the placid quiescence of her 
mother in all their arrangements for the future, did 
not however prevent Maria from foreseeing many 
trifling discomforts as inevitable. When she reflected 
on the happy years they had enjoyed at the cottage, in 
possession of increasing conveniences, and perfect free- 
dorn from all care, ei^oying the society of a few chosen 
friends, and unencumbered by the parade, or incom- 
moded by the bustle of lifo, she could not forbear to 
attribute a part of her father's desire to remove to that 
restlessness, inherent in his nature, reviving in conse- 
quence of health and ease ; nor to feel a persuasion 
that her mother secretly feared the change in which 
she acquiesced from a sense of equal love and gratitude 
to her. Under the solicitude these thoughts awakened 
she was induced once more to seek her constant 
adviser, and found Mr. Elderton fortunately alone. 

The awkwardness of introducing so delicate a subject 
was spared to her by the good old gentleman, who yet 
spoke of it with a very sombre air, as if he were rather 
looking at the bright side of a sorrowful aflfair, than 
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the slight inconveniences of a good one. He "was a 
bachelor, aüd could not be made sensible to the happi- 
ness such a union could hardly fall of producing, 
between persons so virtuous and intellectual, attached 
to each other by all that is found most binding in 
friendship, most la^ting and endearing in love ; but he 
did know how to estimate the actual good with which 
he knew Maria to be surrounded, and that with which 
she endowed her parents. He also feit a strong desire 
that she should not be an undowried bride, and his 
painful recollections of his mother rendered him sensible 
that more than ordinary security and honour should be 
given to one who, in leaving her own country, unavoid- 
ably incurs many small evils at least, and lays herseif 
open to great ones. He therefore observed,— 

" Though I believe it is true that your sex are much 
more easily moulded, and that by nature you are 
happily more mutable than we are, yet as all the con- 
duct of your past lifo evinces that strength is not less 
your characteristic than aflfection, I have my doubts 
whether you could change your habits with the facility 
of your sex in general, Maria ; in short, if you marryi 
pray settle in England. I am sure the Count loves 
you well enough to consent to that." 

" If I asked him to do so, I should act unworthy of 
myself, believing as I do, that a man in his Situation 
ought to live in his own countiy, and fulfil all the 
duties to which his Situation calls him. If he resigned 
those intentions in favour of his tenantry which I 
know he meditates ; if he forsook his widowed mother 
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aüd the land of his fathers, at such a time as this, 
when sorely every man should be at his post ; in Enich 
a case, he would not be the man I could honauTf or 
would manry." 

" You are a brave, noble-hearted young woman, and 
precisely calculated for the place in Bocietywhere this 
equally excellent man would place you, and if I— or ü 
he had come in a couple of years later, or — ^" 

" I am not going to be married soon, perhaps never, 
to Frederick Hemhausen, for it is certain, as he well 
knows, that my union with my mother is irrevocable, 
and I want you to get really at the bottom of her feel- 
ings and wishes on this poini At present I fear my 
father influences her, I fear too that she supposes me 
much weaker than she ought to suspect me of being. 
I am not a child now, save in my affection for her." 

Maria departed, and the old man was left musing on 
her words. "No, Maria," said he, "you are not a 
child ; but I rather think woman at six-and-twenty, 
when she has chosen a resting-place for her heart 
sanctioned by reason, dings to it with a tenacity of 
which sixteen is incapable. My old heart aches to 
think of what yours would suflfer were it tom firom one 
so worthy of your choice, one, too, who would be a son 
to your parents, and, when they are gone, supply the 
chasm. You must marry him." 

Having thus made up his mind to this conclusion, it 
was no wonder that in consequence of hearing unex- 
pected good news from Germany a few days after- 
wards, he burst into the Cottage with a look of gaiety 
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sparkling in his conntenance, a rubbing of the hands, 
and a gladsomeness in his " good moming/' which pre- 
pared his auditors for intelligence of the most joyful 
kind. 

"Welcome, my good friend," said Mr. Falooner, 
" you look so happy that it does one good to see you." 

" Ay ! so will you look happy before I leave you. 
There you sit cogitating in your great chair on the pos- 
sibility, and probability, of comparing your pedigree 
with a German baron's, then sigh to think you must 
rob your daughter of a portion or break her heart by 
refusing her fortune ; when all the while the winds are 
wafting you over the best part of twelve thousand 
pounds from honest Erentzer's, in lieu of the fifteen 
they owed you." 

" Krentzer^s ! The Dantzic bankers 1" said Mr. 
Falooner in a low voice, putting his hand to his fore- 
head. 

" Ay. Here's the document forwarded to me for the 
purpose of laying it before all their creditors ; here's 
your name with the dividends, interests, and so forth. 
You are certain I lost not a moment, I — why, Falooner, 
my dear fellow, hoVs thisl don't look so — speak to 
me— for any favour, speak !" 

Mrs. Falooner was seated at the breakfast-table 
which Maria had that moment left, and had, in the 
moment of devout thanksgiying to God for this most 
welcome news, cast her eyes upwards, and was absorbed 
in the joyful and pious emotion she experienced, when 
the alarmed tone of Mr. Elderton's yoice startled her. 
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She arose and beheld her husband sunk back in bis 
chair, in tbe dreadful Situation she bad once, and never 
but oncey witnessed before. Her piercing shriek in- 
stantly brougbt ber daugbter and the servants into tbe 
room ; and one bad tbe sense instantly to fly for medical 
aasistance. 

Sbocked as Mr. Elderton was, be yet instinctively 
raised np tbe stricken man, and calling on Maria to aid 
bim, be succeeded in unloosing bis tie, and in free- 
ing bis respiration from every extemal impediment; 
and by tbeir Joint efforts prompt and effectual assist- 
ance was given. Tbe arrival of tbe medical man was 
as rapid as possible, and tbe immediate application of 
tbe lancet apparently produced relief to tbe patient, 
wbo.was conveyed to bed before any attention could 
be paid to Mrs. Falconer, wbo bad fainted from terror. 

Wben Maria bad succeeded in recalling life to ber 
motber, sbe bad yet great difficulty in persuading ber 
tbat ber fatber lived. For many bours fainting fits 
succeeded eacb otber so rapidly, tbat it was found im- 
possible to convey ber to bis room and convince ber of 
bis ezistence ; and wben tbis took place at last, sbe ap- 
peared in tbe more deplorable condition. 

Maria was, bowever, soon convinced tbat tbis was 
not tbe case, and amidst all tbe terror and anguisb of 
tbis unezpected affliction sbe yet sawtbat it was to ber 
fatber tbat ber first cares ougbt to be directed. Sbe 
lost not a moment in summoning two physicians of 
cminence to consult on tbe case, and sbe waited tbeir 
opinion, under tbe terrible conviction tbat tbe life of 
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both her parents was suspended in the same scale, and 
that whenever the Bonl now struggling on the lips of 
the husband should depart, it would sommon that of 
the wife more slowly bat not less certainly to follow. 

In this 6udden and agonizing afSiction how welcome 
was the presence of her lover ! How much more closely 
did sorrow cement and hallow their afifection, giving* 
as it were, the perfecting link to that chain which 
bound them to each other ! 

Days and nights succeeded, in which it was expected 
that every passing hour would be the last ; yet life 
still lingered, though speech and reason were denied. 
At the end of a fortnight decided Symptoms of improve- 
ment appeared, and hope arose in Proportion to the 
severity of its late depression. 

Onoe more the breathing of the patient became re- 
gulär, his appetite retumed, and the use of his right 
arm was partially restored. The disorder which had 
been considered apoplectic at the moment of seizure, 
was now pronounced paralytic, and it was believed 
possible that the sufiferer might live, and even by slow 
degrees recover his faculties and his limbs. This In- 
formation operated like magic on the mind and even 
on the Constitution of Mrs. Falconer, reduced, as she 
had become, even to an alarming state of weakness. 
The moment that her spirits were relieved she became 
capable of taking food and medicine, of considering all 
the means of assistance neoessary to her husband's case, 
and recollecting various instances in which others had 
been relieved who were similarly aMcted. ünder 

(IM) 12 
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the happy Stimulus thus given to her affections, Bhe 
became able to endure a sight far worse thau death, to 
attend in constant but unavailable watcbfulness, on the 
most affecting if not the most deplorable spectade 
humanity can present, and which had already shaken 
the younger and stronger frame of her daughter beyond 
its powers, 

The fine form and still handsome features of poor 
Falconer, at this time, resembled so completely those 
of a corpse, that the sight of him in a sitting posture, 
as recommended by the faculty, had something in it 
ghastly and revolting. . That his dull, fixed eyes were 
open, that the sluggish motion of his labouring breast 
indicated breathing, and that one marble band showed 
partial possession of life, by an unvarying, undulating 
movement, only added to the horror of the object. It 
awoke pity so profound that it became excruciating, 
mingled with that cold shuddering of the senses, by 
which nature proclaims, even to the most attached 
hearts, the barrier she has placed between the living 
and the dead. 

When this sad State had continued long enough to 
leave no doubt of its stability, the Count, as the most 
beloved friend of the sufferer— -who was now supposed 
to be beyond the reach of further emotion — was ad- 
mitted to the room, where alone he could see that 
afläicted wife whom he loved and revered as a mother. 
It will be readily supposed that he would severely ex- 
perience the Sensation we have spoken of on approach- 
ing the remains of one whom he had so often gazed 
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upon with admiration, and never seen before without 
pleasure. Not to gaze upon him now was ünpossible, 
there was a fascination which drew hün both by awe 
and by tendemess. But how did the creeping shock 
which ran through his veins subside into compassion 
and melt into affectionate sorrow, when by slow 
degrees the pale, rigid features relaxed, a faint smile 
Tinbent the fixed mnscles of the mouth, a new bright- 
ness glimmered in the glazed eye, and a munnuring, 
half-articulated word issued from the parched ups, and 
gave sign of recognition and pleasure. 

It was a sight to move the firmest heart, when the 
Cüunt, overwhelmed with affection, knelt before that 
breathing corpse, and, as the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks, took that pale, helpless band and pressed it 
fondly to his lips and his heart, trying to conquer the 
sufbcating grief that impeded utterance, that he might 
answer the faint smile, and re-assure the sufferer. As 
Maria beheld him thus affected, thus employed— never 
had he been so graceful in her eyes, so dear, so honoured 
by her heart, and as she heard him pour out, half un- 
intelligibly, the sympathy and sorrow of his soul, or 
hail the faint glimpse of retuming reason in him whom 
he called " beloved father, venerated friend," her silent 
Yows for Mm ascended to heaven, and called on the 
Etemal Father to record the promise which bound her 
to her lover from that hour for ever, — a vow which she 
feit, even then, must not be registered on earth. 




gHEIf it had thus been aacertained that Üa 

Visit of the Count produced no other emotion 
than one vhich wob pleasur&ble, and that it 
had eren increated apparentlf the patieat's general 
powera of perception, poor Hra. Falcouer became im- 
patient to See him agaia ; and aa habit atrengthened 
his power of enduring the painful eight, it waa evideot 
that his vintB tunst be nsefid and couBolator^ to them 
alL The mournful eatisfäctioii be experieuoed in oom- 
muuicatiDg good, leodered him placid if not cheerfiil, 
and on bis entrance one morniug with matka of recent 
agttatiou in hia eountenance,thoiighheeaniestljBoiight 
to diagnise them, Maria intreated him to speak with 
her in the adjoioing Toom. 

" Yim have eiperienced aome new distreaa," Bfud ehe, 
" do not koep it from me. I bave a right to abaie 
j/our cup of BOrrow, for you have dnmk deeply of 

Tbe Conut placed a letter vhich had been written 
soma weeks, but was only just received, in her handa. 
It was from hia mother, and was in reply to that vhich 
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he bad forwarded at the express desire of Maria. The 
Countess warmly approyed the conduct and character 
of her whom he had chosen, and signified her füll con- 
fidence in a son who had long been not less the object 
of her pride than her love. But she urged him to 
complete the engagement as speedily as possible, as she 
was impatient to see him, having been now many 
months in so delicate a State of health that she had 
been sent by her physicians from place to place for 
change of air, and had at length retumed to their own 
abode, where she anxiously awaited bis presence, re- 
gretting ezceedingly that, ii^ her mistaken tendemess, 
she had not told him her real Situation some time 
before. 

The Countess added in a postscript, " That his sister 
was well, but being unable to leave her family had pre- 
vailed on her friend Henrietta Steinher to become her 
mother's companion, and that she had proved a most 
affectionate and valuable child to her, and would be a 
most welcome acquisition to the dear stranger, for 
whom they would make every preparation circum- 
stances permitted, and whom she eamestly longed to 
embrace." 

Before Maria reached this part of the letter, her 
distress had become so great that she fled to her own 
room to save the feelings of her lover — to hide even 
from his eye the heart-rending sorrow which over- 
whelmed her. So severe was the agony which followed 
her reflections on this letter, and her clear sense of the 
painful, the soul-harrowing duty she was called upon 
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to perform, that, compared with what she now suffered^ 
she thought she had never tasted of sorrow tili now. 
There were indeed moments when she feit utterly un- 
equal to the task — ^moments when grief was so acute in 
the pang it inflicted, that she could have shriekedunder 
it, or have expressed her feelings in the language of 
vehement anger. Her vivid imagination, the warm 
and energetic character of her mind, the tenfold ties 
which recent and terrible affliction had bound round 
the hearts of her lover and herseif, making them one 
being, all added to the transport of passionate sorrow 
which at this moment overwhelmed her. True, she 
had Seen the stroke advancing, she had been aware it 
was descending, she had summoned all her powers to 
meet it, and she had feit how feeble those powers 
were. It had now fallen, it rankled in her very " heart 
of hearts," and she writhed under it in indescribable 
torture. 

An hour passed, and the lover heard not her retum- 
ing Step, and the gloom on his bosom increased. It 
changed to the restlessness which belongs to yiolent 
agitatiou, and he repaired to the sick Chamber, as if the 
fearful spectacle of its unnatural quietness would allay 
the ferment of his spirit ; but he had no power of exer- 
tion. His eye was wild, his tongue incapable of reply, 
and his thoughts completely estranged, even from her 
whom he beheld with such feelings of deep respect and 
admiration, as a ministering angel to her suftering hus- 
band. At one moment, and only one, his eyes were 
fixed upon her with attention. She was feeding the 
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helpless victim from a sihall silver boat in the manner 
infants are fed, and she did it witli the same tender 
care, blended with somewhat of respect and courtesy. 
The virtues. and the peculiar duties of woman as wife 
and mother could not be more strongly Condensed, more 
beautifully represented. " Would Maria become such, 
would she, vith a more highly-gifted mind, a still more 
impassioned sensibility, and wider capacity for good, 
would she emulate her mothef s conduct ? Ah ! why 
was she absent 1 what was she considering in a moment 
so important to them both 1" 

Yet more than three hours had passed, when poor 
Maria, pale, exhausted, and bearing in her countenance 
marks of the ravages of recent suffering, once more 
entered the room. She looked calm, but deeply mourn- 
fiil — affectionate, yet firm. 

" I am persuaded, dear Frederick, that you see as 
clearly as myself that path it is now become equally 
our duty to pursue. I have kept you a long time wait- 
ing, but you will forgive me on the consideration that 
I found the task a difficult one, so difficult that I will 
not allow myself to revert to it again. We have other 
Claims on our feelings than to waste them uselessly, 
especially you who must travel — must go hence this 
very night." 

" Not so soon as that, Maria, surely 1 

"The sooner the better. I hope your servant has 
prepared" 

" And I — I am to go alone—thü time ?" 

" My friend— my beloved—my do not Interrupt me 
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— we part for ever, it would be folly, nay wickednefis ia 
me to practise self-deception, and thus deceive and 
iigureyoiL YearemaypaßSjinuBtpaaa — Ihope— b^Me 
I could have the right to marry you. I have alreacljr 
toldyouthatl"— 

"I will refcurn, I will share all your troubles, I will 
make your country my country.** 

''No, Count Hemhausen, you shall not do this for 
me, nor any woman. You are not now a boy in whom 
Buch oonduct might be pardoned though it were not 
approved. Your mother is sick and requires your car& 
Your Bister is the wife of a soldier. The baron, her 
husband, looks to you as her future protector. In these 
portentous times may not your own arm be called for 
by your country? To rob that country of you now 
were worse than sacrilege." 

" You are right. Every word is tnUh^ but though 
not children we are yet young, Maria» and in time 
better prospects will arise to us." 

" Do not believe it ; the very thought would paralyze 
every good disposition in both our heart& We must 
part, we must suffer, but we do not need to be there- 
fore unworthy. Gro to your own country, comfort 
your mother, protect your servants, fulfil your father's 
wishes, and, like him, you may in time — ^in time place 
a virtuGus and accomplished mistress at the head of 
your household." 

'* Hold, hold, Maria. You know not what it is to 
love as you have been loved — I swear" — 
'' Hush ! do not swear. I spoke foolishly ; I wish 
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you to be happy ; but certainly I cannot at thig moment 
wish you married, save as the only means which will 
enable me to hear of you. All half measures would 
only prolong our sufferings, and destroy our usefulness 
— we part now finally — I toül never marry,^ 

The anguish and the language of the lover it is alike 
useless to dwell upon. Maria as heretofore had weighed 
and was decided on the point 

The Count left B that very night, and in the 

woe and perturbation of his spirits, doubtless found 
some relief irom change of place, the hurry of departure, 
and the fortunate power of immediate embarkation 
which occurred to him. He arrived in as short time as 
posssible at his patemal residence, and found that its 
salubrious breezes had already proved more restorative 
to his mother than any place which she had yisited, and 
for a time the presence of her son and the necessity of 
consoling his affliction assisted her health ; but she was 
advanced in life, and final recovery was hardly to be 
expected. The death of Miss Steinher's father, who 
had been an old Mend of the late Count, and the 
necessity of prosecuting a law-suit which involved the 
fortune of his daughter — now left to the care of the 
Countess — compelled her son to exert his faculties, and 
remember that neither in sorrow nor joy, doth " man 
live for himself alone." 

Although no person was less likely to fall into that 
error than Maria, yet at this time she was undoubtedly 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and her mind sunk, as it 
were, into the utter dcjection, the quiet but appalling 
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repose, of inert despondency. She feit, as if overcome 
by the exertion used in one great achieyement, she had 
now a right to rest — ^to gaze on her father until she 
almost resembled him in the torpor of his disease as 
much as the paleness of his inanimate complexion — to 
weep, as one who " moums for the dead and refuses to 
be comforted." 

However frequently Maria had reiterated her Inten- 
tion of declining all correspondence with her late lover, 
she could not forbear a hope that she shouldbe disobeyed, 
and when, after a considerable lapse of time, her mother 
received a letter, she was really thankful. 

Mrs. Falconer during this period had been so in- 
cessantly employed in watching, as those so afiücted 
alone do watch, in the vain hope of seeing some proof 
of amended health or returning intellect in her idolized 
invalid, that, sincerely as she sympathized in the sorrows 
of her daughter, she was yet not aware of their extent. 
The evident agitation Maria ezhibited on the arrival of 
this letter, opened her eyes to the wan countenance and 
spectre-like form of her daughter, and the distress she 
exhibited, the supplications she used, drew forth a 
promise, **that she would exert herseif, she would 
guard the health so necessary for her mother*s welfare** 
— that mother to whom she had devoted herseif so 
entirely. 

" Perhaps this letter may do you good, Maria ; will 
youopen itT 

" Not for the world. I will even not hear it read, but 
if you will teil me the geueral sense, I will thank you." 
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As Mrs. Falconer perused it ehe could not forbear to 
weep, and it required a strong efEbrt in Maria to refrain 
from snatching the letter £rom the hands of her mother 
and deyouring the Contents with her own eyes, but she 
forbore and said only, " Is all well ?" 

"As well as a good man who has lost a good woman 
can be, I trust he is. His mother is better, which 
comforts him ; but public afiEgdrs are very bad, and it 
seems bis mother had property in France, where every- 
thing is going to pieces, I think/' 

In the dusk of that very evening Maria visited Mr. 
Elderton, and arranged with him how to dispose of the 
money received from Germany. She listened to his 
remonstrances on the impropriety of allowing her busi- 
ness to dwindle away, instead of disposing of it, as she 
might have done, for a handsome sum of money, or 
bestowing it as a reward to some valuable servant, and 
observed that it was a pity such a connection should be 
lost. He had once hoped little Frank Ingalton would 
have come in for it, adding with a sigh, " I fear his 
father will never be able to live in the Fast Indies. I 
hear his wife is very poorly, and although fond of Cal- 
cutta, where she is much beloved, would yet like to 
retum if she could do it consistently with her husband's 
Situation. Their family is likely to be large, and it 
would be a pity to deprive them of any help in your 
to give ; and undoubtedly there are other people sufierers 
by these disastrous times whom it would be a pleasure 
to assist. The Continent is in a terrible Situation." 

" Undoubtedly," said Maria after a long pause, adding 
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afterwardfl, " I will go again into the counting-honse, 
I will not mffer that ezoeUent bnsiness to be lost ; for 
I have not any person whom I can put into it with a 
ehanoe of saccess. My old seryants are too cid for any 
aid but pensioning, and thia I will endeayour to da" 

In oonaequence of this resolution, aided by the fhll 
oonviction that the restoration of her health and spirits 
wonld be the greatest possible blesaing to her mother, 
ahe proceeded aa üeu: as ahe waa able to ezert herseif 
once more in that path which had been intermpted by 
snch varioua occurrencea The aecesalon of Mr. Elder- 
ton from busineaa at this time aaaisted her in a twofold 
aenae ; aa ahe engaged from him two ateady men aa a 
Clerk and a traveller, and the leisure which he posaeased 
enabled him to apend many houra with poor Mr. Fal- 
coner which tended greatly to relieve hia faithful and 
unwearied partner. 

The fond wife and daughter had also the aatiafaction 
of perceiving that although the invalid never noticed 
Maria whilst she was constantlyabout him, yet he had 
now an evident perception of her movements, and 
always saw her come in with pleasore. If she were 
later than usual he would sigh heavily, and roll his 
eyea around in search of her, yet he never regretted her 
departure. It was therefore evident that certain recol- 
lections of the past floated over his mind, but beyond 
this shadow of intelligence it never rose. 

After living nearly two years in this State of semi- 
existence, poor Mr. Falconer departed at last without 
any apparent change, and so gently that even his un- 
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wearied nurse knew not the moment when he was 
summoned bence. She had taught herseif to hope so 
long, that happy as the change might appear to every 
other person, to her it was a severe shock, and a greaf 
privation, which reduced her to a sense of solitude and 
desolation, for which her previous affliction, however 
great, had not prepared her. Maria*s sole attention was 
given to her bereaved mother, whom she oonsidered 
now more especially delegated by Heaven itself to her 
care and love. Considering that everything around her 
contributed to keep alive these sad remembrances which 
were destructive to a spirit so broken and a Constitution 
so injured by long confinement and extreme solicitude, 
she hastened her removal to a handsome house at the 
borders of the town, bought her a neat carriage, and 
placed her establishment on the most respectable footing. 

But a much more essential benefit was now insured 
to the amiable mourner by the Company of Mra Ingal- 
ton, who was glad to resign the labours of her school 
and partake the quiet comforts and the beloved society 
of her friend. 

Here Mrs. Falconer by degrees regained her health, 
and proved that resignation to the divine will which 
her religion taught when she was enabled to bring its 
4ivine consolations home to her heart. In her renovated 
cheerfulness, her placid acquiescence and gratitude to 
Qoö. for present blessings, her daughter feit a rieh re- 
ward for all the past labours and sacrifices of her life. 
To her it was delightful to see her mother and her 
friend retum to the pleasures of society, and with a few 
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well-choBen friends, renew the happy intercourse which 
both had necessarily resigned for so long a period; 
whilst her own spirits were relieved by the benefidal 
^xertion of her talents, the extent of her power, and 
even of her wealth, since it was never accumalated but 
for the purpose of being wisely and benevolently applied 
to the comforts or the wants of those around her. 

In the Cüurse of the time now passing, Mrs. Falconer 
had leamt from his own pen that Count Hemhausen 
had suffered much from the disastrous State of his law 
affairs, the loss of much property in France due to his 
mother, and lately the death of that much loved parent 
She found that after this event he had, like many other 
noblemen in his Situation, entered the army to repel 
the invaders of his country. Nor will it surprise many 
of our readers to leam also that after residing nearly 
two years in the house with an amiable girl, his own 
ward and his mother's darling, whose artless manners 
had often told him how dear he was to her heart, and 
from whom he must be separated necessarily at his 
mother's death, he had at length married her, hoping 
to find in her affection some solace for the past, although 
public afFairs in his country encroached much on private 
happiness. 

Several years nowpassed, in which the difficultiet 
of those engaged in commercial pursuits were such as 
would unquestionably have deterred Maria from em- 
barking in them. But as her property was necessarily 
scattered abroad, she could not in many instances for- 
bear to continue her connections without abandoning 
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her past gains altogether. This ehe was the less willing 
to do, because every year of this distressing period 
showed her some new means by which she could bene- 
fit those around her; nor could she be insensible to the 
pleasure of guiding by prudence and vigilance her steady 
bark through the ocean in which so many were wrecked. 
Circumstances, of course, extended her connections, 
and she found several persons whom she esteemed and 
pitied, and to whom she became so eminently useful, 
that many now rieh and important may be said to owe 
all they possess to that considerate generosity in her 
which preserved their parents from utter ruin, and en- 
abled them to educate and eventually fix their children 
respectably in life. It was not alone in the abode of 
poverty that the bounty of Maria flowed, where a trifling 
relief efiected a great assistance, although such objects 
were never neglected by her, but the noble benevolence 
of her heartand the comprehensiveness of herviews went 
far beyond petty charities. Was a worthy manufacturer 
unable to live any longer by a business which, having 
its regulär market closed, called upon him to pay large 
wages, and lay the goods for which he so paid upon 
shelves already groaning with the accumulation. " I 
must share this trouble," said Maria;'* I mustpurchase 
from him and enable him to go on, otherwise he will 
be ruined, bis family driven to the lowest ranks in 
sodety, and bis workmen thrown upon the parish to in- 
crease the already overburdened rates, which in their tum 
will pull down more housekeepers. This must not beJ* 
Every such resolve in her case was followed by secret 
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but prompt assistanca If tbe evil was found greater 
than Bhe had apprehended, it was only met with fuüer 
consideration and more ample help. It wonld some- 
times happen to inyolve her present means so far as to 
render her literally poor, in which case she always 
quietly endured the inconvenienoeto which it subjected 
her rather than incur personal Obligation or alter the 
routine of her affairs. "I have had my treat," she 
would say to her mother, " and must wait tili I can 
have another. I should be an unworthy pupil of my 
early school if I had not leamt, like St. Paul, ' how to 
want and how to abound.* " 

It has more than once occurred at such periods 
that Maria was applied to on behalf of some public 
charity, in which case she always quietly, but if 
teazed, peremptorily refused to give. This was con- 
sidered sometimes to arise from caprice, at other times 
from avarice, which was deemed particularly inex- 
cusable in one who was known to have escaped all 
great losses better than her neighbours, and whose 
steady gains and moderate expenses must before this 
time have made actually rieh. Eemonstrance and en- 
treaty were, however, alike unavailing; for as she 
always gave freely when she could do so with propriety, 
so she always refußed firmly when she could not Yet 
would she never condescend to plead poverty, much 
less hint at the medium which made her poor. When 
the storm had blown past through her means, some- 
times, in spite of her entreaty, gratitude whispered the 
name of the pilot through whom it had been weathered, 
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and it has been known that on the very morning when 
she stoutly refused a guinea subscription^ she had paid 
a debt of a hundred pounds to save the father of a family 
from arrest. 

How ofken has she placed a widow in a little shop, 
put out sons apprentices, made daughters into useful 
assistants, decent instructors, or superior servants, by 
bestowing on them the profits of some one brauch of 
her commercial dealings, which, when so dedicated, she 
would hold religiously as theirs for the time to which 
it was thus appropriated, and how often would she re- 
lieve humbler objects by the direct sacrifice of some 
personal luxury to which her taste inclined and her 
fortune warranted. But never did these denials for one 
moment eztend to the elegant comforts which sur- 
rounded her mother, towards whom her affections 
seemed drawn more fondly the more they were con- 
centrated The carriage, the house, the very dress of 
Mrs. Falconer, were modeis for all who had good taste 
to copy ; and Maria, who in her own person seemed to 
forget the very existence of great personal beauty, paid 
it homage in the person of her mother. 

It is true that as time advanced, and she feit it no 
longer necessary to look older than she was, she dressed 
much better. Fashions in female apparel happily be- 
came simple and convenient at the time when it suited 
her to adopt them. A piain cloth pelisse and Leghorn 
bonnet supplied the place of the ancient habit, and 
formed a costume equally useful and infinitely more 
l)ecoming. The activity of her habits preserved her 

(IÖ8) 13 
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fine form, her light Btep, and the quickness of her eye; 
and although the rapidity of her ideas^ the strictnesB 
of her methodical arrangements, and the determinate 
character of her mind, rendered her occasionally snbject 
to a quick mode of speech and an unbending galt, there 
was an openness of countenance, an assurance of pro- 
tection, a füll, frank kindness of reception about her 
which enabled every honest child of sorrow to lay his 
wants before her with ease. The mean and the wicked 
shrunk before her eye. 

Such was she in her thirty-sixth year, when a foreign 
lady, young, fair, and evidently oppressed with sorrow, 
appeared unexpectedly before her, and signified in veiy 
broken English a desire to speak to her in private. 

That desire was instantly complied with, and the 
stranger, with a trembling band, presented a billet, 
which had been long written but was yet legible, and 
had been traced by a band never to be forgotten. 

*' Maria, I write to you from a prison in Franoe, where the 
fate of war has thrown me. Beceive, I beseech you, my wife 
and child. Ton are my only hope and consolation. Henriette 
will teil yon how we have 8n£fered. Cherish her, I beseech you, 
she is worthy of your love. Gommend her to yoor mother, to 
mine, for as such I must ever hold her. Neither my time nor 
my feelings allow me to say more. Tour brother, 

F. H. ." 

These lines had been traced with a trembling band, 
aud they were read by a heart so agitated as to render 
words impossible. An affectionate embrace assured the 
unhappy wanderer that her beloved lord, her long- 
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Buffering captive, had not been wrong in thus venturing 
to throw her on the mercy ofthat woman whom he coiüd 
neyer cease to remem];)er as the most perfect of her sex 
in his estimation. 

It is unnecessary to trace the sad steps which had 
tended to place the Count in his present Situation and 
induce him to write to his wife eamestly entreating 
her to abandon the home which was now in the power 
of the French, and by a circuitous route reach England. 
He had been too good a general to have any hope of 
speedy release, and he had sulfered so severely from his 
wounds that he thought it only too probable that he 
might die in prison. To procure an asylum for his 
young and lovely wife and the child he idolized was 
not only the first wish of his heart, but the only cir- 
cumstance which, by soothing his affliction, would give 
him a chance for existence. 

When the child of her once^loved Frederick, bearing 
his softened resemblance in every feature, was pre- 
sented to Maria, her heart throbbed audibly in her 
bosom. When she leamed that its name was Maria, 
tears that dissolved, as it were, her very frame, rushed 
impetuously down her cheeks. The little innocent was 
Borry for the lady, and rushed to her arms as she had 
often done in the hour of sorrow to those of her mother, 
calling on her in her own language ** not to cry, for 
papa would soon come to her again." 

To this child Maria became attached as much as she 
had ever been to Frank, and had more satisfaction in 
her second acquisition than she could have in the first 
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Although ehe continued to love the boy, who was a 
very clever and amiable youth, yet that necessity for 
keeping him at school, and, to a certain degree, estrang- 
ing him from the indulgence of her mother, did not 
eziBt in the present case, and little Maria soon was the 
darling of all the family. Mrs. Falconer reeeived the 
unhappy lady with all the gentleness, tendemess, and 
affectionate courtesy, due to her sorrows, and with a 
yivid interest in the fate of her husband. Here the 
young Countess might have been happy if friendship 
could have made her so ; but the more easy extemal 
circumstances were rendered to her, the more it will he 
conceived was she uneasy respecting the fate of him 
from whom she had now no possibility of hearing ; and 
she was frequently ready to lament that in obeying his 
mandate she had placed herseif out of all power to 
administer to his comforts, or even leam his fate. 

Whilst her older friends endeavoured to console her, 
and her lovely child sought to amuse her, Maria con- 
stantly endeavoured to gain the earliest political intel- 
ligence, and by every source of correspondence which 
remained to her, sought to convey and receive informa- 
tion. Bat the Countess had remained nearly eighteen 
months in England without being able to satisfy her- 
seif of more than the actual existence of her husband. 
At that period the prospect of peace awoke at once 
hopes and fears, which affected her so severelythat 
health and life itself seemed to fade away before them. 
Maria saw the State to which she was reduced, and 
was aware action alone could save her. She had her- 
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seif found its yalue, and fearful that if much longer 
delayed it would be useless, ehe suddenly proposed to 
aet out witli her to Germany. 

The offer was received with transport by the Countess, 
but alarm by Mrs. Falconer. " Dear Maria," said she 
in a wbisper, " have you considered this step ? 

" I have, dear mother, and take with me an excellent 

escort in Mr. B , whom yet I cannot send alone 

with our dear Henriette. If I find the Count at liberty, 
I will return immediately without proceeding into the 
country; but if this poor creature is condemned to 
widowhood, we part no more in this life." 

Their voyage, being taken so late in the year, was 
very bad and tedious. On arriving at their destination 
the same circumstances of delay in the arrangements of 
a treaty, which afterwards proved of so short duration, 
occasioned many days of uneasiness, alleviated, how- 
ever, by an assurance that the Count lived, and was 
even then at liberty. To this infonnation succeeded 
great fear that he would set out immediately for England; 
but at length they found the means of informing him, 
through a Courier, of the present Situation of his lady. 

What hours those were when he was known to be 
on the road ; how slowly they passed, and how often 
the rooms were paced through, and the flight of time 
consulted, we attempt not to describe. The last two 
hours were the worst of alL At length, however, 
Henriette embraced her husband, her pale, thin, altered 
husband, over whom she sorrowed almost as much as 
she rejoiced, before the tumult of her feelings permitted 
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her to Beek the present guest, the inestimable bene- 
factresB, whom the Count wisbed yet dreaded to see, 
and whose name and praises even now ^ook him moie 
than the memory of all his past sofferings, and the 
losses and desolation which encompassed him. 

But Maria was gone. 

A few hurried but affectionate lines, and a consider- 
able snm of money, alone remained as her memonal 
She adopted the care of the child tili they could together 
reclaim it, urged them to prosecute their endeavours to 
recover the property which had been desolated by the 
war, and that fortune of the Countess's which the con- 
fuflion of the times and the absence of her husband 
during the war had still withheld from them, and she 
promised them money with which to contest the point 

The appearance of Maria on her retarn was not only 
welcomed by her mother, but a family of strangers, 
who had arrived during her absence, and who were 
waiting her return with impatience. This was, as our 
readers will suppose, the Ingaltons, which now con- 
sisted of the worthy couple and two additional children. 
Several had been born and died in India; but Mrs. 
Ingalton had never eijoyed her health there, and was 
evidently at this time gradually sinking to the tomb. 

The love this amiable woman had ever entertained 
for Maria appeared even to have increased during her 
long absence. From the moment of her appearance she 
flung herseif upon her care with all the helplessness of 
sickness and the fond confidence of early life ; so that 
scarcely was the bürden of one anxiety removed when 
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another was imposed on her friendshlp. If care and 
attention, if the watchful iove of a husband, the tender 
assiduities bf a sister, could have restored her, Ellen 
would not have died. But the case was a lost one ; 
and a very few weeks released them from all earthly 
cares for one whose life had been singularly happy, 
maMng up in ease what it wanted in duration. 

Mr. Ingalton was deeply affected but not inconsolable, 
for he had long expected this change. His restoration 
to a mother and sisters he fondly loved, and to a son 
of whom he was proud, and in whom he met all his 
heart could wish, were necessarily circumstances of the 
most soothing and solacing description. He had been 
so far successful in following the course his brother 
had commenced, as to have realized a very handsome 
fortune, and to have secured for his younger son an 
honourable and lucrative Situation. He had happily 
preserved his own health ; and, contrary to the general 
appearance of orientalresidents, he looked younger than 
he really was. When he became settled, it may be 
readily supposed what a great addition he afforded to 
the pleasure of our little circle, supplying the loss of 
the interesting Countess bya new and endearing claim- 
ant to their sympathy. 

From this lady they now heard constantly, but found 
that a succession of troubles surrounded and harassed 
the Count, who, during the short peace, was engaged in 
legal warfare, useless remonstrances on the loss of his 
property, and incessant toil in trying to restore what 
was bst or ii^ured. Maria assisted him in various 
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ways,— by money, by advice, and by raising up friends 
amongst her mercantile connections. With the retum 
of war, at which period the Gountess had become the 
mother of a son, his plana were again broken into, and 
for a considerable time his Claims disallowed ; and the 
retuming confusion of the continent again admitted 
only partial and contradictory accounts to reach his 
anxious friends in England, who were extremely desir- 
ous that his lady and child should again find a shelter 
from the storm in their friendship. 

At this period Mr. Ingalton was thrown much on 
the Society of Maria ; for as his mother now lived with 
him, yet could not pass a day without seeing the friend 
with whom she had resided so long, the families were 
necessarily much together. However stränge it may 
appear, it is certain that the charms her person could 
still boast,and those which were perhaps more attractive 
in her manners, when in familiär conversation, than 
ever, made that Impression on his bosom now which 
they had failed to do in youth. Poor Mr. Elderton 
had been long declining, and they had frequently 
visited him together, had each received friendly legacies 
from him, and indeed in various ways been associated 
in such a manner that when the family intercourse also 
was considered, it could scarcely be surprising that one 
party at least should be led to consider it desirable to 
cement, by a union for life, that tie which esteem and 
friendship already rendered so dear and valuable. 

A little fearful of endangering the happy terms on 
which they stood, Mr. Ingalton first mentioned his 
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wishes to the mother of Maria, who promised to speak 
of it to her daughter. She heard her with evident pain, 
and at length interrupted her to lament, " that when 
they were all so comfortably settled, Frank should be 
such a fool as to disturb their equanimity." 

My dear, you forget that poor Ellen has been dead 
more than two years ; Mr. Ingalton is a man so fond of 
Society in domestic life, it is no wonder that he should 
seek to renew his happiness. You must allow he is a 
man few women would refuse." 

" It is all very true, mother, so let him look round if 

he pleases and marry some agreeable woman whom we 

can all like. I vmh he would, but it is equally certain 

I cannot become that woman myself." 

" Put, dear Maria, hear what he has to say." 

" Indeed, dear mother, I will not. The idea of Frank 

and me playing Romeo and Juliet at this time of day 

is so ridiculous, that if I were inclined to ratify the 

treaty you are employed to negotiate, I would certainly 

do it with my own hand given under my own seal, all 

in a regulär way of contract ; but depend upon it, I am 

as much married as ever I shaU be." 

" Yet surely there was a time, Maria, when" — 

" True, dear mother, there was a time when your 

Maria— then very young— feit perhaps more and suffered 

more for this worthy man than she now wishes to 

recollect. Since then she has loved another with that 

entire preference and constancy which render it impos- 

sible that she should either retum to her early predi- 

lections or form new ones. To be serious, I can now 
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sincerely rejoice that no marriage ties have ever inter- 
fered with that devotedness to you to which I pledged 
myself, and which I have preserved." 

" You have been enabled to do much good, and you 
have escaped many misfortunes. But yet with your 
wisdom and energy you would have endured them, and 
been rewarded for every privation by constituting the 
happiness of such a husband as the Count/' 

" And what would have become of you, mother ?" 

" I had forgotten myself, Maria." 

"Trae— but not for a day, an hour, should I have 
forgotten to tremble for you, to lament over you. It is 
not in my nature to dismiss those whom I love from 
my mind a moment so long as I can benefit them. The 
sorrows of Frank Ingalton first led me to love him. 
The greater misfortunes of my beloved parents, and his 
subsequent marriage, alike tended to obliterate the ex- 
cess of this feeling, and leave only in its place those 
friendly regards which I now hold towards him. The 
more profound and tender affection which bound my 
very soul to Frederick Hemhausen was purposely con- 
quered as a duty I owed to you and myself, by engaging 
anew in the active scenes of life, until the appearance 
of his wife renewed in some measure the fervour of my 
feelings. I became so fond of Henriette, and so attached 
to her child, that I now know not which of the family 
I love best. They fiimish me all that my heart requires, 
and I supply fco them the friend their aad sittiation re- 
quires. All the cares and the pleafiures of a mother 
have been long mine, for both Frank and Maria love 
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me with the purest aflföction. Oh, it is well that I was 
never married ! for although I can submit to any priva- 
tion, encounter any toil for the ohject of my regard, 
yet I much question whether I could bear even a small 
trial /rom such an object. It is now too late to try." 

" Unquestionably we are all more conformable in 
early life, and you have been so long in the exercise of 
power it would be difficult for you to brook control ; 
but if you were married to a man of as good a temper 
and as kind a heart as your own, you might secure a 
friend for the decline of life, for that period when I 
mutA be removed— but I will not urge you." 

Maria did not reply ; for a recurrence to that awful, 
and, as she trusted, far distant hour, overcame her, and 
the subject was never mentioned again. Mr. Ingalton 
removed for a period to London, and busied himself 
with the education of his children. Year after year 
passed on. The beauty and accomplishments of Maria, 
as she rose to womanhood« blending the gentle suavity 
of her mother with the virtues implanted most assidu- 
ously by her protectress, attracted the heart of young 
Trevannion ; and our excellent friend had begun to feel 
extreme solicitude on this subject, when the long- 
protracted miseries of war were suddenly brought to an 
end, and the possibility of personal intercourse with 
the parents of her beloved Maria relieved her mind 
from much of its bürden on this most momentous 
point. 




ILVE jears had passed abce Mra. Maria 
Falconer had reetored the Countess to the 
amiB of her husband in Qennany. Since 
that time ehe had become the mother of fire children, 
had been driven to variouH residenceB, experienoed 
great difBcultieB, but never been whoUy lost sight of by 
her generouB fViend, who had continued to encounter 
the perpleiitiea and toila of commerce for the eipress 
purpose of dedicating ite profitfi to her use. It will be 
therefore readily conceived that when the possibility 
of a TJflit to England, under the protection of her hua- 
band, once more occurred, not only the feelings of the 
mother but the gratitude of the friend alike urged her 
once more to aet out for England. CircumBtauces 
happening to faToui the design, they arrived imex- 

pectedly at B before the letters intended to 

annouuce them. 

We shall not attempt to describe the meetiog of 
fHendB so cloaely united in heart, so long divided in 
person. The Couüt was but a min of his former seif. 
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being robbed of bis " fair proportions " by the loss of 
bis lefb arm, and balting from a wound in bis knee. 
Hia face was wrinkled and care-worn, but tbere was 
tbe same expression of countenance, tbe same mild blue 
eye and kind intonation of voice wbicb bad never 
failed to render bim endearing to all around bim. He 
bebeld witb surprise tbe sligbt alteration time bad 
made in bis eldest friend, but it was evident in Maria, 
altbougb mucb less so tban in bis own person or tbat 
of bis lady, wbo was considerably bis junior. 

" But tbe cbild, tbe playtbing, wbo first taugbt bisbeart 
to tbrob witb tbe feelings of a fatber, wbere was sbe?" 

Maria bad been Walking witb Frank Ingalton, tbe 
friend and brotber of ber youtb. To bim sbe bad been 
opening ber beart, and tbe blusbes were still mantling 
ber ebeeks from tbe remembrance of ber temerity, 
wben sbe entered tbe room, and encountered tbe gaze 
of strangers, wbo could witb difficulty be made to 
comprebend tbat tbe beautiful, tall, elegant creature 
before tbem was indeed tbeir own lovely, affectionate 
cbild, wbose beart bad cberisbed tbem only tbe more 
fondly for tbe absence sbe bad so long lamented. 

Tbis bappy visit continued several montbs, nor ended 
until tbe Count was summoned to receive bis property 
and re-enter on tbe comforts of tbat bome from wbicb 
be bad been long exiled. His last duty in England 
was tbat of giving away bis Maria at tbe altar, tbereby 
insuring ber abode in tbe country of ber more tban 
motber — tbat motber wbo suflföred bim not to depart, 
witbout witnessing tbe obliteration of all proofs of 
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pecuniary Obligation on bis pari, and an assurance ot 
f uture aid to Ms ofifspring. 

When this family had set out, and the pain of bid- 
ding adieu had subsided, the first cares of our worthy 
fnend were given to the final closing of her accounts 
and the establishment of two worthy men as her 
successors, not as purchasers but acceptors of a well- 
merited reward from a generous mistress. Kot one 
^rson who had shown her kindness in the day of her 
own wants, excited approbation by his industry, or 
pity from his misfortunes, was forgotten by her at this 
time, unless they had been previously provided for. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell had long been easy in their 
drcumstances, and old John Büson, retired from labour 
to dwell with a son who was well situated as a clerk, 
"for which he had been educated by madam," now 
hobbled up to the counting-house to make a nominal 
purchase and confer what he called " luck on the be- 
ginners/' and teil for the thousandth time the history ot 
that morning, " when he was the first customer of that 
beautiful lady, who had been the making of him and his.' 

We hope that although the history of our heroine is 
brought down to that period when woman ceases to 
charm, if not to interest, yet that some of our readers, 
aware of her inestimable worth and that mental energy 
and acute, but well-regulated, sensibility which pre- 
serves the mind and the heart undecayed by time, 
unwithered by age, are desirous to know, " if Maria is 
yet alive." * 

* This Tale is founded on facta. 
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To such we answer, she yet lives, in the best sense of 
the Word, eiyoying health, practising every active 
rirtue, and receiving from a wide circle daily proofe of 
honour, gratitude, and affection; and at sixty eijoys 
the rare comfort "of rocldng the cradle of declining 
age" to that beloved parent who is still likely to eiyoy 
life a few years longer. They are surrounded by the 
young who love them, the old who respect them, the 
poor who bless them. Mrs. Maria, released from the 
trammels of business, ei^oys her leisure with a zest 
those who have never known the restraints of employ- 
ment cannot well imagine, and frequently surprises her 
friends, who know how much her time is occupied by 
her mother and the various classes who seek her advice 
or assistance, by the works she has lately read, the 
lessons she has bestowed on Httle Frank Ingalton, or 
the daughter of Mrs. Trevannion, whom she looks upon 
as her grandchildren. 

With these lessons, which are only the outward 
adornments of the structure, it will be readily believed 
that such a woman never falls to inculcate the pure 
precepts of religious morality; the true heroism of seif- 
renunciation ; the wisdom of integrity ; the dignity of 
self-control ; and the necessity many situations in life 
present for acting with firmness, resolution, and per- 
severance. Her mind stored by Observation, and 
mellowed by time, she yet seldom touches on this 
subject without earnestly entreating her hearers to 
guard themselves from mistaking obstinacy of temper 
for firmness of mind — to remember, that in early life 
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Submission and obedience are virtues more generally 
demanded than those of a stemer character, and that 
woman through life is generally called upon to practise 
them. " YeV' ßhö will add, " woman, as an intellectual 
and accountable being, gifted with reason and capable 
of exertion, the first guide of man's infancy, the general 
influencer of bis youth, and the companion of bis man- 
bood, ougbt to be no stranger to the importance or the 
practice of any virtue demanded by our common nature ; 
and, whether relatively or individually considered, 
cannot fail to find that her virtue and her bappiness 
must depend dh her Decision." 
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